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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The resources of the Christian church are spiritual. However 
varied and extended its enterprises may be, they are ineffective 
unless the Spirit of God guides and energizes. This has been 
apparent from the earliest apostolic days, and is no less true in the 
twentieth century. 

A far horizon is within the vision of a daring faith, both in 
time and distance, for which there is need of material resources for 
achievements at home and abroad. Buta generous response for 
funds to bring to pass these big undertakings is not enough. In 
fact, it may even be attended by subtle temptation to those who in 
giving of their abundance think thereby to have discharged an obli- 
gation to the church, and to others to whom immense funds are 
entrusted, unless at the same time spiritual guidance is given. 

In national life, too, there is felt the need of a quickened 
moral perception. The high idealism of recent years has been 
followed by reaction and by paralyzing cynicism on the part of 
many who have lost their vision. 

It is a time for Christians as never before to reassert the great 
and eternal truths of their faith. Zeal and loyalty to Christ in the 
present will determine the future, not only of our own nation, but 
of the uttermost.parts of the world. 

In this day of privilege, opportunity, and responsibility I 
would invite the Christian public to again convene at Northfield 
for the thirty-eighth General Conference of Christian Workers, 
July 30 to August 15. 

The Morning Bible Hour will be conducted by Rev. John 
Gardner, D.D., of Chicago. Platform speakers who have already 
consented to be present include: Dr. Harris E. Kirk, Baltimore, 
Md.; Dr. J. Stuart Holden, London, Eng.; Rev. John McNeill, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Dr. John A. Hutton, Glasgow, Scotland; Dr. 
James I. Vance, Nashville, ‘Tenn.; Mr. Melvin E. Trotter, 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


Ernest Gordon. 


Mother’s Day, Sunday, May 9, 1920. 
The loveliest tribute to motherhood the 
writer knows of is the little “Autobiogra- 
phy” of the French composer, Charles Gou- 
nod, This is a volume of reminiscences, 
the chief object of which seems not more 
to narrate the incidents of the writer’s life 
than to pay tribute to her who gave that 
life and shaped its course. Indeed the 
composer says as much in the touching in- 
troduction : 


“My story bears witness to my love and 
veneration for the being who bestows more 
love than any other earthly creature,—my 
mother. Maternity is the most perfect re- 
flection of the great Providence; the pur- 
est, warmest ray He casts on earthly life; 
its inexhaustible solicitude is the direct ef- 
fluence of God’s eternal care for His crea- 
tures. 

“Tf I have worked any good by word or 
deed during my life I owe it to my mother, 
and to her I give the praise. She nursed 
me, she brought me up, she formed me; not 
in her own image, alas! that would have 
been too fair. But the fault of what is 
lacking lies not with her but with me. 

“She sleeps beneath a stone as simple as 
her blameless life had been. May this trib- 
ute from the son she loved so tenderly 
form a more imperishable crown than the 
wreaths of fading immortelles he laid upon 
her grave, and clothe her memory with a 
halo of reverence and respect he fain 
would have endure long after he himself 
is dead and gone!” 


As a girl of eleven she taught herself 
the rudiments of drawing and music to help 
support her father, impoverished by the 
Revolution. Married later to an artist, she 
worked with him at the details of his pro- 
duction. His death left her to support and 
rear two little boys, which she did by teach- 
ing the classes her husband had carried on. 

“My mother who nursed me herself,” 
Gounod says, “had certainly given me 
music with her milk. She always sang 
when she was nursing and I can faithfully 
say I took my first lessons unconsciously. 
. . . . Thanks to the training she gave me, 
ever since babyhood I could read music at 
sight.” 

Later, in the composer’s early years he 
had “her industrious help” in copying the 
orchestral parts of his compositions (“we 
were too poor to afford a copyist”). He 


gives this picture of her activities while he 
was a student at Rome. 


“In spite of her professional duties 
which engaged her week days from ‘morn 
to night, my mother still found time to 
write to me frequently and fully. She must 
have often cut short her hours of sleep so 
as to give me this proof of her constant 
and tender care. The very length of her 
letters bore sufficient witness to the amount 
of time, robbed from her nightly rest, she 
had devoted to’ them. I knew her daily 
round lasted till six o’clock every evening 
and that after her dinner she had a hun- 
dred and one household duties to attend to. 
Besides, she had many people to write to 
as well as to me, and what is more, she 
was a Dame de Charité and often worked 
with her own hands to clothe her poor. 
Nothing but the complete orderliness and 
method with which she laid out her time 
could ever have enabled her to do so much, 
but those two essential and fundamental 
qualities, without which life can be neither 
occupied nor useful, were hers in the high- 
est degree. 

“A family friend once said to me, ‘Your 
mother is not one wonder to me, but two. 


‘I cannot conceive how she finds time to do 


so much, or all the money she gives away.’ 
I know well enough how she found both. 
In her own good sense and powerful will.” 


And again writing to a friend who had 
shown some attention to his mother he 
says: 


“You who worship two mothers—so 
they tell me—Self-sacrifice and Renuncia- 
tion—will understand me when I tell you 
that what you do for her is the very ten- 
derest and best thing you can do for me, 
for you help and complete a work I can 
never accomplish to my full satisfaction— 
I mean, the endeavor to repay her a tithe 
of the care, the sacrifice, the anxiety, the 
devotion she has lavished on me through 
many years of noble and patient toil.” 


We can give but one more passage. One 
of Gounod’s works was being given for the 
first time and his mother was present. 


“As I passed along one of the corridors 
on the way from the stage,’ he writes, 
“where I was to meet her after the crowd 
had dispersed, I came upon my friend Ber- 
lioz (the composer), his eyes still wet with 
tears. I threw my arm around him and 
said: ‘O dear Berlioz, come and show those 
wet eyes of yours to my mother. No news- 
paper paragraph about my music will make 
her half so happy.’ He granted my re- 
quest.” 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


The Last Diocesan Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church 
in Chicago Passed the Fol- 
lowing Resolution: 


“Whereas the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
- hibiting the manufacture, sale, import, ex- 
port and transport of all alcoholic liquors 
as beverage, became effective at midnight, 
January 16, 1920: 

“Resolved that the Convention of the dio- 
cese of Chicago puts on record its sense of 
gratitude to Almighty God that the manu- 
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facture and sale of intoxicating liquor has. 


at last been made unlawful. And the Con- 
vention calls upon the people of the diocese 
to do all within their power to uphold the 
laws of the United States of America in 
general and the prohibition law in particu- 
lebeees 

The Rev. Lee Towe, Methodist Pastor 
of New York Chinatown and at present 
its mayor, has a daughter who has recently 
won the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University. 


The Late Dr. James M. Buckley, edi- 
tor and leader in American Methodism, 
was the son of a Methodist minister. When 
his father died and his affairs were settled, 
the widow found herself with but five dol- 
lars in the world and two little boys to 
rear. With this money she bought two Bi- 
bles, one for each of the boys. On the yel- 
low flyleaf of the one she gave to James, 
then a Jad of six, she wrote in the neat 
hand of a school-teacher of those days, the 
following words: 


A FatHer’s LEGACY. 


Keep the charge of the Lorp thy God, to 
walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, and 
his commandments, . . and his testi- 
monies, . . that thou mayest prosper 
in all that thou doest, and_ whitherso- 
ever thou turnest thyself. 1 Kings ii. 3. 

This Bible was during a life of eighty 
years Dr. Buckley’s most valued treasure. 


Dr. Vaclav Losa, superintendent of 
foreign work in the Pittsburgh Presbytery, 
is organizing the Hussite Society to do in 
Czecho-Slovakia what the McAll Society is 
doing in France. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is expanding as well as its twin 
brother. Thirteen American Associations 
have their representatives in foreign fields, 
—secretaries in China, Japan, India and 
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South America. The Associations recently 
adopting a secretary are Bridgeport, Ger- 
mantown, Lynchburg, Winston-Salem, Fort 
Dodge, Davenport, Duluth, Omaha, Beau- 
mont, Fort Worth, Pasadena, San Fran- 
cisco and the Business Women’s Christian 
League in Philadelphia. 

Five other secretaries will be supported 
by groups of Associations. The University 
of Minnesota is sending Alice Anderson, 
one of its own daughters, to China. The 
University of . Michigan sends Dr. Clara 
Sargent to China for special health educa- 
tion work among Chinese women. ‘The 
University of Wisconsin Y. W. C. A. has 
contributed $1000 toward new equipment 
for the National Physical Training School 
in Shanghai. In six days $800,000 was 
raised in Dallas, Texas, for a Y. W. C. A. 
home plant. In Greensboro, North Caro- 


lina, a similar campaign brought in 
$125,000. 
The Hebrew Christian Alliance of 


America proposes, during the next five 
years, with God’s help to raise a million 
dollars to establish in America a Hebrew 
Christian Headquarters and Training 
school, with dormitories, to prepare 
workers for service in the Jewish field; to 
send out itinerant evangelists in. America, 
Palestine and Eastern Europe to preach 
Christ’s Gospel to the Jewish people, and 
to render material help to needy Hebrew 
Christians in Russia and Poland. These 
latter are refused help from the official 
Jewish relief and find it difficult to secure 
it from Gentile Christians. 


The Race Riots in American Cities are, 
strange as it may appear, being watched 
by the blacks of Africa. M. Ellenberger 
writes in the Journal des Missions that the 
negroes of Sierra Leone are much excited 
over recent occurrences in America, so 
much so that, when passing the coast in a 
French steamer, a notice was put up by the 
captain requesting that passengers refrain 
from going ashore at stopping points lest 
they be maltreated. The fires of a lynch- 
ing bee in Georgia may spread a good deal 
farther than those who kindled them ex- 
pected. 


The Chicago Tract Society is propos- 
ing to change its name to the Immigrant 
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Evangelization Society. But its work is 
spreading to Europe as well as over the 
United States.. Mr. Jaroshewitz is being 
despatched to Russia to work for the so- 
ciety. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Opinion of Foreign 
Missions is on record in his “Biogra- 
phy” by Dr. Iglehart. He wrote to the lat- 
ter when his son was on the point of going 
abroad for missionary work: 


“T have told you so many times that-I 
consider the Christian ministry as the high- 
est calling in the world, most intimately re- 
lated to the most exalted life and service 
here and destiny beyond, and I consider it 
my greatest joy and glory that occupying 
a most exalted position in the nation, | am 
enabled simply and sincerely to preach the 
practical moralities of the Bible to my fel- 
low countrymen and to hold up Christ as 
the Hope and Saviour of the world. I be- 
lieve down deep in my soul as you know, 
my friend, that I have preached the same 
Gospel that you and your boy are called 
to preach. 

“As high an estimate as I have of the 
ministry, I consider that the climax of that 
calling is to go out in missionary service 
as your son is doing. It takes mighty good 
stuff to be*a missionary of the right type, 
the best stuff in the world. It takes a deal 
of courage to break the shell and go 12,000 
miles away, to risk an unfriendly climate, 
to master a foreign language, perhaps the 
most difficult one on earth to learn, to 
adopt strange customs, to turn aside from 
earthly fame and emolument and most of 
all to say good-bye to home and the faces 
of the loved ones, virtually forever.” 


Mr. Strother, the Head of Acadia Bap- 
tist Academy in Louisiana, reports a 
restless dissatisfaction among the 400,000 
French-speaking Americans of that state, 
with their past educational and religious 
opportunities. His institution which was 
opened two years ago with two. teachers 
and fifty-four pupils has now 
teachers and 139 pupils. The Acadia Asso- 
ciation which is not yet a year old and 
which is made up almost wholly of French 
Baptist churches was asked for $75,000 in 
the recent Five-Year Campaign of the 
Southern Baptists. They placed their 
quota at $100,000 and actually raised 
$101,000. One layman who made $10,000 
this year on his farm is coming to the 
school to learn to read! Another has won 
twenty of his renters to Christ. 
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Record of Christian Work. 


Mr. Max Yergan who has done splen- 
did service among the colored troops dur- 
ing the war in East Africa is to be gen- 
eral secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in that 
part of Africa. He is an American negro 
of fine character and gifts. Other Amer- 
ican students are expected to enlist in a 
forward movement for the young black 
men of South and West Africa. One who 
is proposing to serve with Mr. Yergan, 
says the Southern Workman, is a young 
English officer who brought home under 
terrible fire the body of the great hunter, 
Captain Selous. 


“This gentleman was so impressed with 
the loyalty and courage of his African serv- 
ant that he pledged himself if he came 
safely through the war to go back and 
serve this great-hearted people. During 
the year Mr. Yergan and others were able 
to do much, not only by lectures on Mr. 
Booker Washington, which opened many 
darkened minds, but also by a spirit of 
kindness and service in the face of rude- 
ness and violence.” 


The Christian Fundamentals League 
has been incorporated under the laws of 
California and similar articles of incorpo- 
ration have been placed on file in various 
other states. The purpose of the new or- 
ganization is to hold conferences to arouse 
Christians concerning the antichristian cults 
which masquerade under Christian names 
and forms, and to emphasize the Christian 
fundamentals which are being insidiously 
and unscrupulously undermined often by 
men in the Church and in Christian insti- 
Racks for special literature are 
being manufactured and are to be placed in 
the vestibules of churches, in waiting sta- 
tions, factories, shops, stores, etc. “The 


-hand of the Lord has been with us and He 


has set His seal to the value of this work.” 
Literature on Christian Science, Spiritism, 


‘Seventh Day Adventism, New Thought, 


Millennial Dawnism, German Negative 
Criticism, etc., has been prepared. 

“We are finding that God is raising up 
men in various states who are anxious for 
a movement of this kind and once the mat- 
ter is placed before the Church means are 
subscribed for the dissemination of the 
literature.” 

Coéperation of Christians throughout 
the United States is invited. The secre- 
tary is Mr. Robert A. Hadden, 207 Van 
Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 


Religious Thought and Activity. 


There Are about 100,000 Negro Young 
People in the Normal and Industrial 
Schools of the Country and from these 
schools some 6000 are graduated yearly. 
Dr. H.C. Lyman, formerly dean of Bene- 
dict College, South Carolina, is supervis- 
ing the introduction of Sunday-school- 
teacher-training classes in these higher 
grade schools with real success. In eight 
years 19,047 have taken the training 
courses. Seventy-nine institutions have as- 
signed definite place for them in their 
curriculum. Whole evenings, often in Com- 
mencement week, are given to the grad- 
uating exercises of these classes, and di- 
plomas are issued on Commencement Day. 
Interest in the courses is especially marked 
in state institutions. 


The Evangelistic Committee of New 
York City is carrying on preaching ac- 
tivities in 205 centers from Battery Park 
to Williams Bridge,—in nine languages: 
English, Hungarian, Italian, Russian, 
French, Chinese, Polish, Bohemian and 
Ruthenian. It employs seventy-nine 
workers with some 212 volunteer workers 
in addition. One Italian pastor reports 
fifty-seven additions to his church direct 
from open-air meetings, and a Russian 
that his church attendance has quadrupled 
as a result of similar meetings in the open. 
The pastor of a new Italian church in 
Fordham organized in 1919 writes that 
this church is composed largely of people 
converted in the Committee’s 
meetings. Many twice-born men are men- 
tioned in the report. An expert account- 
ant who was a drunkard in 1917 was con- 
verted in that year and in 1919 was made 
deacon in the church he joined. A con- 
vert of the work in the tent at Canal and 
West Streets in 1906 who studied for, and 
was ordained to, the ministry was made 
superintendent of a mission in Philadel- 


phia in 1919. When he came to the tent © 


he was so intoxicated that he could not 
sit on a chair unassisted and was so 
covered with vermin that the street car 
conductors would not let him ride. The 
office of the Committee is at 541 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 


A Newly Adopted Method of Point 
Printing for the Seventy Thousand 


open-air’ 
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JAPANESE CONVERTS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOUT TO DISPOSE OF KENTUCKY Saké. 


Blind in the United States has just been 
adopted by the American Bible Society. It 
is known as the Revised Braille Grade One 
and a Half. The Bible Society is thus liv- 
ing up to its tradition of pioneer publisher 
for the blind to whom it has furnished 
tens of thousands of Bibles at much less 
than cost price. And this beneficent work 
is not confined to the English-reading. It 
supplies Scriptures in the raised type to 
Arab, Spaniard, Turk, Armenian, Japanese 
and Siamese in the tongue of each. Dr. 
Best in. his book, “The Blind,” which Mac- 
millan Company publishes says the Amer- 
ican Bible Society stands foremost in the 
preparation of special printed matter for 
the blind. To finance these new publica- 
tions should be the interest of all who care 
for these afflicted ones. 


Interchurch The Department of Min- 
Movement isterial Salaries and Pen- 
Notes. sions is at work devising 


practical methods to bring 
such salaries to a living wage. The Move- 
ment has discovered 4829 ministers in six- 
teen. denominations who received less than 
$500 in 1918; 14,423, less than $1000 and 
12,873 less than $1500. Not one of these 
32,000 ministers received a salary equal to 
the minimum annual income estimated by 
economists as necessary to support an aver- 
age family. 
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Several conferences of the Methodist 
Church have adopted requirements of from 
$1000 to $1500 as a minimum. The Pitts- 
burgh Presbytery of the United Presby- 
terian Church has adopted a minimum of 
$1800 for an ordained minister and family. 
Local churches of the Disciples of Christ 
are being urged to increase ministerial 
salaries below $1500, 25 per cent, and 
higher salaries with smaller percentages. 
It is estimated that a minimum salary 
of $1500 could be assured to each of the 
32,000 ministers referred to if every com- 
municant of the sixteen denominations in 
question would contribute an additional 
four cents per week. 

Tithing stewardship is lifting hundreds 
of churches to a higher level of Christian 
life and activity. One is mentioned by the 
Interchurch Bulletin which was carrying a 
big debt, running behind on regular ex- 
penses and giving little or nothing to 
benevolence. The pastor had a _ special 
season of prayer and then started a stew- 
ardship campaign. Tithing was widely 
adopted. Asa result the debt was reduced 
$9775 in one year through a regular budget, 


all current expenses paid, and benevolence , 


increased 25 per cent. The secret was three 
hundred tithers. 

Tithing stewardship in a church often 
starts a revival. A New York pastor tes- 
tifies, “Our church has experienced a re- 
vival for the first time in the memory of 
the official board and it began in our stew- 
ardship campaign.” ; 


A Proposed The staggering size of 
Endowment. the sums which are. being 

asked from the Christian 
public suggest the desirability of close 


scrutiny of apportionment and expenditure. 
We like the old-fashioned story of J. Hud- 
son Taylor who when pressed by his son 
to ride second-class in view of his weari- 
ness, replied, “It’s the Lord’s money; we 
had better be very careful about it”; and 
in general the principle is sound. 

We notice in the Survey of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention that Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary is to be presented with 
the princely sum of $800,000, if the $100,- 
000,000 is raised. Now Newton is a little 
school. It has but fifty-seven students and 
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eight professors. Its present income is 
$49,558 ($870 to each student) and its en- 
dowment (apart from $217,750 worth of 
buildings) is the truly ample total of 
$964,058. To most persons this would seem 
enough. 

One thinks of Armenia, of the universal 
hunger in Europe, of the thousand and 
one needy causes holding out deserving 
hands to us. One would love to give 
largely to the New England Baptist Hos- 
pital, for example, but what per cent of 
New England Baptists care to gold plate 
Newton? 7 


The Young Mr. Christian Bahn- 
Men’s Christian sen personally secured 
Association. - $300,000 for the build- 

ing campaign of the 
new Y. M. C. A. in Passaic, N. J., giv- 
ing himself, $60,000 in addition to a con- 
tribution of $75,000 from the Gera Mills 
of which he is the president. Mr. Bahn- 
sen tells why he has done this public serv- 
ice. He was born in Denmark near 
where Jacob Riis came from and, unable 
to go to college for financial reasons, was 
sent by his’ father to Hamburg to enter a 
business house. The father dreaded to 
leave his boy alone in the great city and 
was directed by a friend to attach him to 
the Yo MsC se. 

“T found good companions in the Y. M. 
C. A. Nearly every evening and holiday 
for three years I was there and almost 
always discovered an opportunity to learn 
something. Then I moved to Leipsic and 
found more friends. Six of us determined 
to establish an Association. We had no 
money but we saw no reason for letting 
that deter us. I was made the first presi- 
dent and all of our eight charter members 
were about twenty-one years of age. The 
Leipsic Association still exists, having 
some 450 members.” 

The Fourteenth Colored Y. M. C. A. 
is to be built in Denver, Mr. Rosenwald 
having given the usual $25,000 of the 
$100,000 collected. Jersey City, Orange, 
Montclair and Atlantic City are planning 
Colored Association Buildings this year 
with Mr. Rosenwald’s help. This general 
movement for colored Y. M. C. A’s in 
the North seems providential in view of 
the great movement of colored labor 
northward in the past five years. In- 
dianapolis, for example, shelters a mem- 
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bership of 2600 colored young men in its 
building! 

Six months have passed since the new 
Y. M. C. A. building in Hongkong was 
opened, yet it is already overcrowded. The 
spring drive secured 2369 new members and 
$37,117. The old building is now used for 
boys, and has over 600 members. 


A Northfield in Manchuria is to be 
started in. a temple near Mukden, under 
Y. M. C. A. leadership. 


Mr. A. L. Miller Sends Word that he 
has organized the first Y. M. C. A. in 
Afghan territory, and that this is, indeed, 
the first organized Christian work that has 
ever been promoted in that country. 


The Y. M. C. A. Went into the Lum- 
ber Camps when the Government took 
over the supervision of the lumber industry 
for war purposes. At 175 points it has car- 
ried on its characteristic programme with 
great success. The interesting thing now 
is that the original lumberjacks, who have 
been greatly alienated from the Church and 
largely under the spell of I. W. W. agita- 
tion, are calling upon the Y. M. C. A. to 
extend its operations into civilian camps. 
This they will surely do later. ; 


The Metropolitan of Athens heads the 
petitioners who ask that organizing secre- 
taries of the Y. M. C. A. be sent at once to 
Greece. Premier Venizelos has himself 
contributed $8000 towards the erection of 
the first building for work in the Greek 
army. The governor-general of Salonica 
and the minister of communications of 
Greece offer the Association a whole block 
in the choicest part of the city on condition 
that a building be erected. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the Greek army for- 
mally thanks the Association in the name of 
the whole army for the work it has already 
done, and the Greek Orthodox Metropoli- 
tan of Smyrna greets the visiting Y. M. 
C. A. commission with: 

“Years ago Dr. Mott promised to take the 
needs of Smyrna under.consideration. You 
now have a splendid work in Constanti- 
nople. When will our turn come?” 
“There Are Now Nineteen Foreign 
Secretaries in Japan and Korea, sup- 
ported by Canada and the United States, 
and over fifty Japanese and Korean secre- 
taries financed by their own people. 


Atlanta’s 
Example. 


Interracial codperation in At- 
lanta is an accomplished fact 
and already bearing fruit. The 
negro and white ministerial unions have 
named two committees of twenty-five 
each,—ministers and laymen, from both 
races, aS a permanent organization. These 
committees meet each week separately and 
together each month. In the weekly meet- 
ings various matters are debated but never 
acted upon except in the joint monthly 
meetings. Subcommittees have been 
formed on racial relationships, civic better- 
ment, law enforcement, education, evan- 
gelism, industrial relations, etc. These sub- 
committees work cojointly. 

The results of this codperation have al- 
ready been manifold. The first public park 
for the negroes has been secured from the 
city. Hitherto negroes have not been wel- 
comed in city parks and have had no proper 
place of recreation. Then the first high 
school for negroes in Atlanta has been 
opened through the activities of the com- 
mittee. Churches are going on record 
against lynching. The North Georgia Con- 
ference declares it a shame that their state 
leads the Union in this lawlessness and 
urges speaking out against it. The At- 
lanta Committees themselves say: 

“When we recall the friendly spirit and 
cordial relations between the races which 
have existed in this community for many 
years we view with indignation the con- 


tinuous rumors of approaching race riots. 
We here declare that to’ the extent of the 


influence of our Christian churches there 


shall be no riots and that those responsi- 
ble for these false rumors must be hunted 
out and silenced.” 

Dr. Ashby. Jones, a minister of Atlanta 
prominent in this movement, calls for a 
more thorough, intelligent and liberal pro- 
vision for the education of the blacks; also 
for better housing and sanitary conditions. 
These things will no doubt come presently. 


A Critic of 
Spiritism. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s spirit- 
ist campaign in American 
cities has met with a sharp 
rebuke from the psychologist, Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Clark University. This is de- 
scribed as 
“an affront to science comparable to that 


of the very aged Leipzig astronomer Zoll- 
ner who left his observatory, to the great 
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scandal of his colleagues, to make propa- 
ganda for the sleight-of-hand tricks of the 
notorious American medium, Slade.” 


President Hall says of Sir Oliver Lodge 
that 


“he lacks nearly all the essential and rec- 
ognized qualifications of an investigator in 
this field.” 


Among these are some knowledge of 
what modern sleight of hand can do. 


“Modes of producing spirit-writing, raps, 
levitation, many forms of materialization 
and all the rest that defy detection by the 
uninitiated can be bought from a dozen 
catalogues.” 


Then the English lecturer is charged 
with insufficient knowledge of border-line 
psychology,—dreams, perfervid imagina- 
tions, hallucinations, tonic cramps of the 
attention, twilight states. 


“There is no indication that Sir Oliver 
has given the slightest attention to these 
sources of error. Nor does he seem to 
have any knowledge of the unconscious 
wherein live and move all the primitive 
springs of thought, feeling, and action 
from savage ancestors who always. and 
everywhere have believed in ghosts.” 


Spiritism, Dr. Hall characterizes as “the 
quintessence of all the superstitions of the 
past.” He emphasizes the inanity and triv- 
iality of the communications. 


“Tt is the common enemy of science and 
religion. Does our visitor realize how 
many thousands of the bereaved who flock 
to hear him will be impelled by what he 
says to visit mediums, who will exploit to 
the uttermost their yearnings to get into 
relation with their dear ones beyond the 
veil and thus reap a rich harvest from his 
tour?” 


Spiritistic 
Antichristianity. 


A contributor to 
the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury makes a “Plea 
for a Wider Religious Outlook,” which is 
but a euphemism for the bringing of spirit- 
ism into the Church, bag and baggage. She 
introduces various paragraphs which have 
come to earth from the other world via the 
ouija board. One of them is characteristic 
of spiritualism, and indeed of most other 
deviations from New Testament Christian- 
ity: 

“Tt is the doctrine of the substitution of 
Christ, the sinless One, to satisfy the laws 
the sinner has broken, that has done so 
much evil. Christ’s Death does not remove 
the effects of sin from any human being. 
Every man here goes to the Dlace he has 
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made for himself according as his life has 
been.” 

In other words, there is no redemption. 
We are yet in our sins and shall be eter- 
nally. 

We have not so learned Christ. In the 
current number of the Expositor Prof. 
Alexander Robertson tells how in studying 
recent translations of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri he has been struck by the constant 
use of the preposition huper at the close of 
business documents. “Written for’ So-and- 
So, “instead of” So-and-So, by a scribe for 
one unable to write. “Jn the place of,” “asa 
substitute for,’—these are the meanings of 
huper in commercial writing of Paul’s day 
and they attach, of course, to the word hu- 
per as Paul used it. “For he hath made him 
to be sin (huper) for us,”—in our stead— 
“that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.” And in Gal. iii. 13, “Christ 
hath redeemed us out from under (ek) the 
curse of the law,’ under (hupo) which 
curse our inability to fulfill the law placed 
us (ver. 10), “being made a curse for’ or 
instead of (huper) “us.” 

“Never think of Christ as the Divine 
Scapegoat,” says the disembodied theologian 
of the Nineteenth Century. But that is just 
what Paul taught that our Lord was,—ac- 
cursed instead of us. 


The late Dr. Richard 
C. Maclaurin, President 
of one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, technical school in the 
world, the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, was a member of the old South 
Church in Boston. At the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this church in 1919 he made some reflec- 
tions upon the debt which the world owed 
to the Puritan. 


A Scientist on 
Puritanism. 


“Modern science,” he said, “finds itself 
in some fundamental matters much more 
in accord with Puritan ways of thinking 
than with those that have since supplanted 
them in popular esteem. Puritan doctrine 
was abandoned largely because of its grav- 
ity and its sternness, but that is just the 
aspect of it that appeals to the man of 
science. He can have no sympathy with 
the easy-going optimism that has long been 
popular im our midst. 

“The popular view might take some such 
form as this. Do not trouble much about 
good or evil, about falsehood or truth. In 
almost everything human these things are 
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intermingled, good being not very far from 
evil. Things will somehow come out right 
in the end. . . To such a creed the 
modern man imbued with the spirit of 
science is: unalterably opposed. To him 
truth and falsehood, good and evil are as 
distinct as were God and the Devil in the 
mind of the Puritan... . . Amongst the 
facts that cannot escape him except by a 
deliberate closing of the eyes is the fact 
of the awful consequences not only of 
wickedness but of mere error.. ... He 
cannot be an easy optimist . . . . nor can 
he view with equanimity the spread of per- 
nicious doctrines of any kind,—economic, 
political, social or religious. Nonresist- 
ance to evil is unthinkable to him and ami- 
able tolerance to human frailty and folly is 
almost the unpardonable sin.” 


Dr. Maclaurin then referred to the pres- 
ent state of the world as seen by the scien- 
tific realist. 


“Tt you look away from the individual 
- to civilizations and nations the urgent need 
of a Christian doctrine of life is apparent. 
In many centers the most significant social 
movement to-day is based, at least in part, 
on a doctrine of hatred and we see at our 
own doors men and women striving almost 
with religious fervor to set class against 
class and group against group. Nor is the 
present generation likely to forget the aw- 
ful spectacle of a mighty nation encourag- 
ing itself by hymns of hate to war piti- 
lessly on the innocent and the defenseless 
and giving itself up to a veritable orgy of 
hatred of other peoples. 


“These are dark days in the history of 
the world when men’s hearts are failing 
them for fear. And they may well fear, 
for civilizations, highly prized civilizations, 
have disappeared before now and ours may 
disappear as others have done. Let us have 
no illusions.” 


The Providential 
Consequences of 
Disruption in 
Scotland. 


Professor Patterson 
of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity in a recent ad- 
dress (reprinted in the 
Constructive Rewmew) 
points out the great blessing which has 
come to Scotland as a result of the split 
in the Scotch Church in the forties of the 
last century. This event, he says, may be 
thought of as having been permitted as a 
temporary form of Church extension. 

“About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the economic and social revolution 
began which was to transform a poor and 
backward country into a busy hive of 
scientific industry, to treble the population 
and to collect in the cities and other in- 


dustrial centers great masses of population 
that far outgrew the inherited provision of 
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ministerial service and 
equipment. 

“That an undivided Church would have 
made a great effort to cope with the al- 
tered conditions is certain; much was done 
before the Disruption and more has been 
done since by the Church of Scotland to 
master the situation; but it may well be 
doubted if the result would have ap- 
proached that which was reached by the 
collective effort of the Church of Scotland 
and of the separated Churches. 

“Deductions have to be made for over- 
lapping in depopulated rural parishes and 
also in the wealthy quarters of city and 
suburb, but the outcome was a vast addi- 
tion to the machinery and the working 
power capable of grappling with the spirit- 
ual needs of the new Scotland. Its organ- 
ized religious life was increased by the 
rise of about two thousand congregations 
which were centers of aggressive effort as 
well as of spiritual culture, a powerful 
stimulus was given to Christian liberality, 
and in particular a contribution was made 
by Scotland to the development and sup- 
port of the Foreign Mission enterprise 
which is mentioned frequently throughout 
Christendom in order to provoke others 
to good works. Moreover, a notable ad- 
dition was made to the output and the rep- 
utation of Scottish theology.” 


congregational 


But Professor Patterson believes the 
time has come to consolidate the two main 
divisions of the Scottish Church and that 
the cherished principles of the two 
Churches can be honestly treated as com- 
plementary to be combined in the consti- 
tution of a reunited Church. A-decade of 
conferences has proved this and the time 
is now ripe, he avers, for the reunion of 
Scottish Christianity. - 


The Irish Are Strongly 
Opposed to a. British 
Representative at the Vati- 
can, fearing that he might be used to se- 
cure papal influence against the Irish 
secessionist movement. They have an- 
nounced that if such a representative is 
given permanent standing they will ask for 
similar representation from Ireland, and 
have already chosen an Irish-American, 
Mr. Mulloney, to fill the position of Am- 
bassador of the Irish Republic at the Papal 
Court. The situation is very embarrass- 
ing for the Vatican, which desires to keep 
on the best terms with the powerful Brit- 
ish Empire, yet does not dare to move 
counter to its most loyal and useful jani- 
zaries, the Irish of Ireland and America. 


Notes From 
Treland. 
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The Irish Colportage Association 
agents visited 196,172 homes last year and 
sold 20,390 Scriptures. They report the 
country in a state of confusion. 

“The spirit of Socialism and Democracy 
is everywhere. Never was the sense of in- 
dependency and the spirit of inquiry more 
widespread. As a rule the people are in 
less fear of their clergy than before..... 
We have held meetings, without molesta- 
tion in places where it was formerly im- 
possible,—in one place, for example, where 
our agents were stoned some years ago. 
Mat . The young people especially want 
to know more about our way of salvation. 
, . I am glad to say that the Gospel 
message is received without the slightest 
appearance of hostility towards our work. 
aie . Many Sinn Feiners have received 
me kindly and have bought religious books 
and testaments. Many Catholics 
love to hear the chapters we select to read 
to them. I have sold books at a little mon- 
astery several times to different men. One 
monk bought a pictorial New Testament, 
a Travelers’ Guide and a Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress and thanked me for calling.” 


Irish Catholics Are Entering on 
Foreign Mission Work on an increasing 
scale. The Tablet prints a full-page ad- 
vertisement of the Maynooth Mission to 
China. This Mission has its college at 
Dalgan Park, Galway. Three hundred 
students have applied for admission, al- 
though the accommodations are provided 
for forty-two only. The advertisement in 
appealing for funds announces various ad- 
vantages to those assisting in the work,— 
the apostolic blessing of the Holy Father, 
shares in 1500 masses every year, and other 
shadowy benefits. 


Day break It Seems  Providential 
in Turkey. That American Puritanism 

in the shape of the Congre- 
gationalist missions of the American Board 
should have been planted in Asia Minor 
since, in the nature of the case, Puritan 
churches are more suited to deal with Mos- 
lem peoples than those with ritual, form 
and ecclesiastical ornamentation. 


Smyrna to the American Board to open 
work in that city among the Mohamme- 
dans since some 200 are desirous of be- 
coming Christians. The Greek Church, he 
acknowledges, cannot receive them for va- 
rious reasons. The Greek Bishop of the 
ancient church of Philadelphia also affirms 


sis 
“comes out in an appeal of the Bishop of 
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that a great number of Moslems in that 
city who are inclined to Christianity, can 
best be reached through the American Mis- 
sion. In his letter urging their help he 
quotes the words to the Church of Phila- 
delphia of the olden time, “Behold, I have 
set before thee an open door, and no man 


‘can shut 1t.7 


Marked changes of attitude towards. 
Christianity are reported from many 
places. The majority of Turkish women 
in Smyrna now walk upon the streets with 
veils thrown back. Turkish children are 
pressing into mission schools. One has 
been lately opened in a suburb of Smyrna 
with fifty-five Turkish girls and ten boys. 
The present teacher is giving them lessons. 
in the Thirteenth of First Corinthians! “I 
write the verse in Turkish on the black- 
board, then explain each word in English, . 
aiter which we discuss the meaning of the 
whole verse.” The American Board Mis- 
sion in Constantinople reports the case of 
a Turkish woman who came to them, hav- 
ing run away from her husband, a Turkish 
officer, so determined was she to become a 
Christian. She had been reading the Bi- 
ble for a long time. 

“Such inquirers,’ says the Missionary 
Herald, “are not many but they are enough 
in number and so diverse in place and pro- 
cedure, as to indicate a genuine and wide- 
spread turning toward Christianity.” 

A Turkish Protestant Church, the first 
on record, has been founded at Marash in 
Asia Minor under the leadership of a con- 
verted Turkish hodja, or religious teacher. 
The membership is at present butefive and 
the Turkish religious authorities have 
issued a fetva, or decree, stating that it is. 
lawful to kill this convert and all unbe- 
lievers like him as soon as the English 
have left. At the organization of this 
church the Rev. Garabed Harutunian, arn 
Armenian pastor of Aleppo, led in the re- 
ligious exercises. The Turks have been 
much moved by the activities of the Prot- 
estant Mission physicians in Asia Minor. 
Dr. Haas of Adana writes: 

“A sign of the good will of the people 
which touched me deeply was this. Dur- 
ing the crisis of my illness with typhus fe- 
ver special prayer was offered in the 
mosques of the city for my recovery, at 


the suggestion of the military commander: 
of the region.” 
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AMONG THE PINES OF Camp NORTHFIELD. 


The Intellectual and Moral 
Elite of Italy is gathering in a 
Democratic League, the organ of 
which is the very able Italian journal, 
Unita. The chief avowed aim of. this 
League is the moralization of Italian poli- 
tics. In regard to ecclesiastical matters 
the League makes this declaration: 


“This organization declares its respect 
for all forms of religion, holding it to be 
the duty of the State.to assure uncondi- 
tional freedom of worship and propaganda 
for all the Churches, without showing any 
special favor to any one Church. It de- 
mands the total separation of the State 
from the Catholic Church and the abolition 
of church subsidies, with the confiscation 
of that ecclesiastical ‘Common Good’ 
formed under the régime of monopoly en- 
joyed by the Catholic Church in the past 
centuries.” 


In Sicily a Deep Movement Is in Prog- 
ress among the more serious elements 
of the Church of Rome. A committee of 
propaganda has been formed of priests, ex- 
. priests, teachers in communal, normal, tech- 
nical and higher schools, of students in the 
various university faculties and of persons 
of every shade of religious faith. The pur- 
pose of this committee is: 


1. To give moral and material assistance 
to all those who aspire to live a sincere and 
moral life; to guide to new occupations 
those who through the disharmony between 
their conscientious beliefs and the position 
they hold in the official Church feel con- 
strained to abandon their: ministry. 

2. To promote by an active propaganda 


Italian 
News. 


in speech and writing throughout Italian 
society the knowledge of the religion of 
Christ. 

3. To educate. the people according to 
the principles of Christianity and to spare 
no efforts to help the democracy to live in 
accordance with these great and sacred 
principles. 

4. To obtain for all the clergy the right 
to create a family, a right not denied them 
by nature. 


An unusual occurrence is 
reported from a suburb of 
Tampico, Mexico, namely, the 
conversion to Christianity of a group of 
Spiritists. The details are given in El 
Mundo Cristiano. There is no little spirit- 
ism in Latin-American lands. The reac- 
tion from Romanism to materialism seems 
to be often followed later by a turning to 
spiritism among those who long for some- 
thing spiritual and still remain unsatisfied 
with Roman Catholic Christianity. 

A backslidden Protestant, it seems, joined 
a spiritistic circle in Tampico in order 
to become acquainted with the practices of 
the cult. One of the members having got- 
ten hold of a Gospel urgently requested him 
to give explanations of its contents. Mr. 
Botello, remembering no doubt his past life 
as a Christian and pricked in conscience, 
agreed to do as requested. His explana- 
tions to one were soon extended to the 
whole circle, and continued from week to 
week. 


Out of 
Spiritism. 
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Then, as it happened, a wandering col- 
porteur, in passing from house to house 
through the street, came to the spiritist cen- 
ter and not knowing the character of the 
tenants, offered his books for sale. He was 
invited in and soon engaged in active con- 
versation on Christian themés. Since then 
the Spiritists have become a Christian 
Church with a congregation of perhaps 
eighty-five persons and an. actual member- 
ship of twenty-three. 

“All of these brethren show a genuine 
interest in the extension of the Kingdom 


in this region and have formed various 
committees to labor actively to this end. 


There is a very intense desire among them . 


for growth in the knowledge of Divine 
things. Each has now his own Bible and 
a Bible school is held every Thursday 
evening.” 


The Origin of | Everyone knows that 
the Red Cross the Red Cross Society, 
Society. which has grown to such 

proportions in recent 
years, was founded by a young banker of 
Geneva, Henri Dunant, in 1862, who had 
written, a little before, a book picturing 
the sufferings of the wounded at Solferino. 
But there is an earlier history which ought 
not to be forgotten. An account of it ap- 
pears in the 88th Report of the Evangeli- 
cal Society of Geneva (summarized in 
L’Aurore). 

The General Assembly of the Société 
Evangélique de Geneve takes place regu- 
larly in June. In 1859 it was arranged to 
have a special celebration in honor of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Geneva. Profes- 
sor Merle d’Aubigné was asked to make 
the memorial address and this was de- 
livered in the Oratoire five days after the 
famous battle of Solferino. The Gospel, 
he said, was the foundation stone on which 
the University of Geneva was raised. The 
standard of Geneva is the Gospel and the 
city’s end, as Beza declared, is to extend 
the glory of God. 


“T adjure you to raise to heaven clean 
hands and see to it that Geneva shall never 


be faithless to three causes, essential to the 


development of man and society,—the cause 
of liberty, the cause of letters, the cause 
of faith. Yet there is a fourth, too, which 
I have the boldness to recall to you,—that 
of humanitarianism. 


“For There Is 


“We must be Samaritans. Here is no 
question of controversy on the edge of the 
grave, no question of winning proselytes. 
It is a work of compassion, of consolation, 
of love, to show the Cross and make Him 
known upon Whom has fallen the chastise- 
ment which procures us peace.” 

The session closed at noon. The ad- 
dress had made a great impression. In 
the evening a gathering was held at Mont- 
choisy in one of the patrician homes of the 
late eighteenth century. The newspapers 
were full of the sufferings of the wounded 
in the Franco-Italian War. Something must 
be done. A collection was taken of $400, 
—much money for that day. Then three 
young men, one French, the other two Bel- 
gians,—Estrabaud, Koehne and Wautier, 
who had just finished their studies in the- 
ology,—put themselves under the direction 
of M. Charpiot, a French evangelist, and 
started by diligence from Mont Cenis. In 
three days they were on the fighting line. 
For two months these pioneers of the Red 
Cross movement tended the wounded with 
the devotion which has characterized their 
successors in later days. When the war 
was over they returned to Geneva and in 
a meeting presided over by M. Adolphe Na- 
ville, father of the present president of the 
Swiss Red Cross, Professor Edouard Na- 
ville, they related their experiences. Their 
testimony preceding somewhat the book by 
M. Henri Dunant, contributed to the crea- 
tion of the Convention Internationale de 
Geneve and of the Society of the Red 
Cross. 


These words fol- 
Nothing Covered, low our  Lord’s 
That Shall Not warning “beware of 
Be Revealed; and the leaven of the 
Hid That Shall Not Pharisees which is 
Be Known.” hypocrisy.” They 

find their contem- 
porary illustration in the exposure of the 
dishonesties of the Russian clergy, and 
their shameless exploitation of the igno- 
rance of their flocks. 

The saints’ bodies which the clergy have 
long taught were miraculously kept from 
decomposition, and which have brought in 
to the Church enormous revenues from 
pilgrims visiting the monasteries and 
churches where these alleged corpses are 
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kept, have been opened up by committees of 
Russian workmen, and found to be stuffed 
with cotton, sawdust, bones, coal-splinters, 
etc. There are literally scores of Russian 
churches and monasteries which have 
driven this shameless business and the in- 


come therefrom has been the largest source . 


of revenue coming to the Church! 

When the relics of Saint Mitrofan at 
Voronezh were opened, the archbishop who 
was present admitted that “of course it is 
very sad to look at such a thing.” One 
layman of the Church says of this partic- 
ular occurrence: 

“Until the examination of the relics I, 
as a believer, remained in the church with 
my hat off in spite of the bitter cold, and 
felt fear in my heart. When the relics 
were opened and the deception revealed, all 
the faith I had vanished, and gave way to 
a sense of disgust and contempt for this 
brazen deception.” 

In April there was a conference of work- 
men’s delegates in Tver. When the busi- 
ness of the meeting was over, the question 
of the relics was taken up. There is a 
famous monastery near Tver visited yearly 
by hosts of pilgrims. A motion was made 
at the conference to examine the relics. 
Representatives of the Church were in- 
vited to the debate to present their case. 
Three priests came and argued against 
opening, but the conference voted for it. 
Representatives chosen by the people of the 
city, one for every 300 inhabitants, were 
at hand when the relics of Saint Vasili, 
Saint Constantin, Saint Theodor, Saint 
Michael the Pious, and Saint Arseni, the 
Miracle Worker of Tver, were opened. 
They were all found to be “stuffed proph- 
eis 

A great sensation was caused by the 
opening of the relics of Saint Alexander 
Svirsky, one of the most eminent saints in 
the Russian Church. This opening was. fol- 
lowed by the abandonment of the Russian 
Church by the priest, M. I. Fomin, who ad- 
dressed to his bishop the following plain 
words: 

“The relics of Alexander Svirsky which 
were disclosed to be a plain figure of wax, 
showed the blasphemous exploitation of 
the common people by a group of selfish 
persons. You, the high priest, could not 
be ignorant of this, but you carefully hid 
it from us, the common priests, and even 
more so from the people. You allow the 
worship of idols in place of saints, en- 


. 
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couraging it by your own example and 
preaching. You purposely darkened the 
eyes and minds of the people, together with 
the uninitiated monks, who, deceived 
through their ignorance, trusted Russia. 
This flock of your servants which served 
as milkers of the people, are now placed 
in the position of a blind man whose sight 
is suddenly restored by a ray of light. 

“Woe to you when the enlightened peo- 
ple rise and move on you in terrific anger, 
demanding an answer and an account which 
you will be unable to give.” 


Brief Notes Dr. Jowett Has Intro- 
From Abroad. duced into His Service in 

Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don, the practice of breaking up the long 
prayer into five or six prayers, the congre- 
gation being asked to follow each with a 
united Amen. It is felt to be difficult for 
a large mixed congregation with children 
to follow attentively a prayer of fifteen or 
twenty minutes without some such inter- 
mission to hold attention. 


Lady Astor, the American woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, is, we are 
glad to learn, an earnest temperance re- 
former. In the address to her constituents. 
immediately after her election she said: 

“T ask you to pray for me. I have cour- 
age to say that I could never have got 


through this election without the prayers 
of the men and women of Plymouth.” 


Dr. John A. Hutton of Glasgow is 
another who confesses to being disabused 


_ of modern optimism. 


“Ten years ago in the height of our co- 
lossal pride and ignorance a man in my 
place, I myself for example, might have 
held some genial theory of human nature— 
that man was naturally good and that what 
he needed was to be free from the restric- 
tions of external authority. I do not sup- 
pose we have many defenders in these days 
of that optimism which seems in the light 
of the last five years so antiquated and 
preposterous, namely, that man is a quiet 
creature, safe and docile. ‘Is not man 
naturally good?’ said Boswell to Johnson. 
‘No, sir, no more than a wolf,’ came the re- 
ply. There is the paradox of Christianity, 
—wolves that we are, ‘Behold, what man- 
ner of love the Father hath bestowed upon 
us, that we should be called the sons of 
God.’ Personally I see no hope of a re- 
vival until men make these things quite 
plain to themselves.” 


The Message of the British Premiers 
is issued through the National Laymen’s 
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Movement of Great Britain and is signed 
by Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Borden, the 
Premier of Canada, Mr. Hughes, the Pre- 
mier of Australia, General Botha, the Pre- 
mier of South Africa, Mr. Massey, the 
Premier of New Zealand, and Mr. Squires, 
the Premier of Newfoundland. 
“the war, in shaking the very foundations 
of ordered civilization, has driven all 
thoughtful men to examine the bases of 
national and international life.” 

Education, science, diplomacy, commer- 
cial prosperity, are described as merely the 
tools of the spirit that handles them. When 
allied with the spirit of materialism they 
can never constitute a sound foundation 
for the ordered development of the world’s 
‘life. 

“Even the hope that lies before the 
world of a life of peace protected and de- 
veloped by a League of Nations, is itself 
dependent on something deeper and more 
fundamental still. The cooperation which 
the League of Nations exists to foster, will 
become operative in so far as the consent- 
ing people have the spirit of good will. The 
spirit of good will among men rests on 
spiritual forces; the hope of a brotherhood 
of humanity reposes on the deeper spirit- 
ual fact of the Fatherhood of God. In 
recognition of the fact of that Fatherhood 
and of the Divine purpose for the world 
which are central to the message of Chris- 
tianity, we shall discover the ultimate 
foundation for the reconstruction of an or- 
dered and harmonious life for all men.” 

The Late Mrs. Margaret Gibson was, 
with her twin sister, a scholar of the first 
,rank in Oriental literatures and Biblical re- 
search. She held doctorate degrees from 
Dublin, St. Andrews and Heidelberg,—the 
last being that of doctor of divinity. 
It was the initial large gift of these 
learned sisters which made possible the es- 
tablishment of Westminster College, the 

. Presbyterian Seminary at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. It is pleasant to learn that her 
great weight of learning was no bar to her 
engaging in the ordinary activities of 
church work. By her Bible classes for 
girls and meetings for women which she 
maintained with exemplary fidelity, she 
came into helpful contact with large num- 
bers of her less privileged sisters. It will 
be recalled that it was Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. 
Gibson’s sister, who discovered in the St. 
Katherine Monastery at Mt. Sinai’ the Si- 
naitic Syriac MSS. of the Gospels. 


It declares 
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Mr. Gulland, the Chief Liberal Whip 
of the House of Commons, was an ear- 
nest.Christian and member of Dr. Whyte’s 
church in Edinburgh. A characteristic in- 
cident concerning him is related in the 
Christian. He was on his way to Parlia- 
ment House one wonderful June evening 
and stopped for a moment on the edge of 
an evangelistic street meeting. A few 
young people were giving their testimony 
for Christ. “I must have a word, too,” he 
said to a friend with him, and into the cen- 
ter of the crowd he went to. give a most 
earnest Gospel address and appeal. Then 
he jumped onto a passing bus for West- 
minster. 


Archbishop Séderblom of Upsala is 
one more instance of the combination of 
loose theology with ritualist tendencies. 
Doctor Afelt of Stockholm, a Swedish 
Court Preacher, criticises severely the 
evangelical shortcomings of ,the Arch- 
bishop’s new catechism and then remarks 
how the liberal theologians in the Church, 
when they attain high position, become 


-more clerical than the orthodox themselves. 


He mentions the doings at the dedication 


‘of the Sigtuna Foundation 


“where both bishops in gold copes went 
singing around, followed by a long pro- 
cession of chasubles and copes,—before 
them two priests bearing their pastoral 
staves. That is church, not Gospel.” 

Swedish Mission Statistics are summa- 
rized in the last number of Svensk Mis- 
sionstidskrift. The whole number of 
Swedish mission workers on the field is 
475 in addition to 2235 native workers un- 
der their direction. The income for the 
year has been 3,037,155 kroner. 


The New Y. W. C. A. House in Brus- 
sels was formally opened by the Amer- 
ican ambassador, the Hon. Brand Whit- 
lock. It is equipped with foyer, cafeteria, 
recreation rooms, together with office and 
living rooms for the resident staff. 


The Courts of Appeal of Oviedo in 
Spain have declared that there is noth- 
ing hostile to Roman Catholic doctrine in 
the two stories “Pepa and the Virgin” and 
“Julian and the Bible.” The colporteur 
Bernadino Gonzalez had been sentenced. by 
the local judge for selling them on the 
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public streets and actually sent to prison 
for seventeen days, when relief came from 
the higher courts. 


Commander Juan Labrador:.of the 
Spanish Navy, who has stood foursquare 
for religious toleration in Spain and has 
suffered severely for it, writes in El Cris- 
tiano of a watch night service held Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, in Marin and attended by 
evangelical Christians from all parts of the 
Spanish provinces of Galicia and Leon. 
They came together in spite of the great 
difficulties of traveling at this season of 
the year. After a supper there were prayer 
and preaching,—some 500 brethren being 
in attendance and ten pastors. The preach- 
ing continued all through the night— 
merely stopping from time to time for the 
ventilation of the hall. So eager are Span- 
ish Christians for the truth! Ten persons 
for the first time declared their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Papal Order that the Gospel in 
Italian shall be read: at Mass in every 
church of Rome comes as a surprise. In 
the Foreign Field the Rev. Edgar Bradford 
makes various enlightening explanations of 
- this unexpected’ move. He tells us that 
there are signs of a great stir among the 
priesthood in Italy. Further, the war has 
brought many and complex changes to the 
country and the most important of these is 
a spiritual renaissance. 


“Do the people of England realize that 
the Bible Societies at the order of the 
Protestant Churches of Italy, distributed 
during the war a million copies of the 
Scriptures in Italian? The majority of 
these were put into the hands of the flower 
of Italy’s manhood, the fighting men, and 
through them the living message has spread 
to the homes. The Roman Catholic Church 
through the confessional and in other ways 
is in a unique position to feel the pulse of 
the country and it has sensed the presence 
of an irresistible demand for the Gospel. 
It knows that if the people do not get some 
sort of satisfaction in this direction they 
will seek it in the evangelical conventicles, 
as indeed they are doing already.” 


The Jewish Colonists in Pal- 
estine are said by Mr. Howard 
Weaver to be very much at 
home in “Eretz Israel.” He finds them 


“very overbearing, regarding even an En- 
glishman as an intruder and determined 


Jewish 
Notes. 
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that the Christian and Moslem population 
shall have no part at all in the future gov- 
ernment; and in the second place, the non- 
Jewish people look upon the Jews as real 
and potential taskmasters. Between the 
two interests Britain will have to act as a 
fair arbitrator.” 


The Paradoxes of Judaism would fill 
a volume of dictionary proportions. We 
notice this one in the American Hebrew. 
The most ardent advocate of the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between France 
and the Vatican is the Israelite, M. Lazare 
Weiler! 


Mr. Albert Hiorth, C. E., a Carnegie 
Scholar of the Iron and Steel ‘Institute, 
Proposes the Building of a Tunnel about 
forty miles east-west from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Dead Sea, passing under 
Jerusalem. The tunnel would carry the 
water from the Mediterranean to the west 
slopes of the lower end of the Jordan Val- 
ley. From this point the water would be 
directed through pipes down to the level 
of the Dead Sea, where a power plant with 
turbine-electrical machinery would trans- 
mute water-power into electricity, to be 
distributed as light and power throughout 
the country. It would also drive a pump- 
ing plant for irrigation at the south end 
of the Lake of Gennesaret. Tens of thou- 
sands of horse power could in this way be 
developed by a tunnel of 135 square feet, 
carrying twenty tons of water a second. 
The cost would be, it is estimated, about 
forty million dollars in addition to the ex- 
pense of constructing power plants for ir- 
rigation, salt works, plants for the distribu- 
tion of electric power, etc. 


The Mission of the Free Church of 
Scotland to the Jews of Budapest reports 
large ingathering in the year past. Thus 
between January and June 1, 1919, 224 Jew- 
ish people were baptized,—_114 men, 63 
women and 47 children. 

“Many of these converts are earnest seek- 
ers of the truth, and made their confession 
of faith with joyful tears; all seem to show 
their best in their membership of the Chris- 
tian Church.” 

This Mission reports much persecution 
from the Hungarian Bolshevists who are 
mostly Jews. Money sent through the post 
office from Scotland was paid out in cur- 
rency depreciated to 20 per cent of its 
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value; prayers in the Girls’ School were 
forbidden; Bible lessons in the schools pro- 
hibited; and from time to time communist 
delegations attempted to seize the Mission 
property, in which move they were stoutly 
resisted by the Mission leaders. The Bol- 
shevist correspondence was always directed 
to “The Late Scottish School” but the 
Scots’ Mission still lives, and it is Kun and 
his government who are now “the late.” 


A Group of Prominent Jews in Europe 
Have Undertaken to Educate Jewish 
Missionaries for service in China and 
Japan. These two peoples, they explain, 
are the only two which are free from the 
stigma of anti-Semitic movements. “The 
Christian world has declared war against 
us,” writes a Jewish leader, “hence we have 
to look for friends where we can find 
them.” A number of young Jews are said 
to be at work on the languages of the Far 
East with mission work for Judaism in 
view. The substance of their teaching will 
be Jewish humanitarian ideals as set forth 
in the Old Testament. 


More than 125,000 Attended the Prot- 
estant Sunday Schools of Brazil on their 
rally day although the Sunday school en- 
rollment is but 60,000. About $3000 was 
raised to pay the local expenses of the Field 
Secretary of Brazil to be sent out by the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 


The Snark, it will be recalled, was the 
little vessel in which the late novelist, Mr. 
Jack London, made a famous cruise in the 
South Seas. Since his death it has come 
into the possession of a French trader, and 
a recent event connected with its cruisings 
sheds strong light upon the reason why the 
. missionary is unpopular with certain of the 
trading community in mission lands. It 
sailed into Tanna waters—the area of Dr. 
John G. Paton’s activities—and hung round 
for a fortnight. Presently it kidnaped 
two women, ran up the French flag to 
shelter it in its exhibition of Liberté, Egal- 
ité et Fratermité and prepared to depart. 
Then came the time for the missionary to 
send in a righteous protest, which he did, 
but before this could reach the official chan- 
nels a group of natives formed a rescue 
party and took the women off the boat in 
the teeth of the captain’s gun. The captain 
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brought complaint before the government 
of “insult to the French flag” by the bush- 
men, and the government in righteous in- 
dignation made the uncircumcised natives 
pay a fine of £5. So is the South Sea lamb 
punished for soiling the water of the 
French wolf upstream. 


Six Chinese Women who have 
been serving as nurses in an 
American Red Cross unit in Si- 
beria, have returned to China. It is re- 
marked that they are probably the first 
to issue out of China on such a mission 
in all the forty centuries of Chinese history. 


Asiatic 
Notes. 


The Hatoon College, established by 
the Japanese Government in Shanghai, is 
designed for the propaganda of Japanese 
ideals and of the Buddhist religion among 
the millions of China. This is of course a 
political move to parallel in China the in- 
fluence which the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
exert through their widespread mission in- 
stitutions. It is suggestive of the pene- 
tration of Africa by Islam, but can at 
present hardly be thought of as dangerous 
in view of the generally Hostile attitude of 
the Chinese people toward Japanese Chau- 
vinism. 


The Japanese War Cry was sold to the 
number of 100,000 copies last Foundation 
Day in Tokyo. The sale was made by vol- 
unteers who gave up their holiday and 
stood at street corners and tram stops or 
solicited from house to house. The follow- 
ing large orders were received. From the 
Government Railways orders for 10,000; 
from the Tokyo Electric Tram for 2000; 
Central Railway, 1500; Eastern Railway, 
1500; Manchurian Railway, 4000; Harima 
Shipyard, 1500;.Kubara Mining Co., 1100; 
Suzuka Co., 1000. 


We Mentioned Recently the Interest 
of Fukien Chinese in Jewish Evangeli- 
zation. It is remarkable that even in the 
Chinese labor corps in*France interest has 
been displayed for God’s Chosen People. 
Mr. John Smith, an American Y. M. C. A. 
war-worker at Andruicq, in sending nearly 
$25 to Scottish missions among the Jews 
writes : 

“There were about twenty-two Christians 
in the Chinese Labor Corps. It has been a 
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pleasure and inspiration,—the fellowship 
we have had with them and I am glad to 
send this contribution from them. Those 
who gave it are all returned to China. I 
have their names and addresses and am 
trying to keep in touch with them. We 
earnestly pray that your work among the 
Jews may be richly blessed of God.” 


President Pendleton of Wellesley who 

is visiting the Far East in the Deputation 
sent by the Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions, writes that she has 
been struck by the many phases of mission 
work and the high standards demanded of 
candidates. 
_ “Missionaries are now leading the East 
in education, medicine and social service, 
they are really informal diplomats who do 
more than any other group in the Orient 
toward promoting friendly international re- 
lations. The college graduate who becomes 
a missionary chooses one of the most im- 
portant and promising careers open to 
women to-day.” 

Miss Pendleton speaks of “those who 
think of missionaries in terms of palm 
trees and baby organs,” referring, we take 
it, to evangelism. But after all is not evan- 
gelism the central thing? If the mission- 
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ary is an unofficial representative of his 
own land and civilization, he is, before all, 
the official ambassador of the King of 
kings,—an incomparably more important 
position. 


The Sixteenth All-India Temperance 
Conference was held in Amritsar in con- 
nection with the National Congress. On 
an arch in front of the hall the inscription 
had been painted, “Hail India’s Leaders! 
Signalize Dawn of Self-Government by De- 
creeing Prohibition.” Prohibition was the 
subject that aroused the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The speakers were Mohammedans, 
Sikhs, Hindus and Christians. The Indians 
frequently expressed their satisfaction that 
“even Christians” were to be found who 
were opposed to drink. Three American 
women, representatives of the W. C. T. U,, 
were received with the utmost courtesy. In 
the crowd Indian men held their walking 
sticks from one to another to prevent them 
being crowded in the press. The cry was 
to utilize the coming right of suffrage by 
electing only those candidates who stood 
for prohibition. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest Gordon. 


A Succorer of African Women. Her 
work is described in the International Re- 
view of Missions and she belongs, we take 
it, to the English Baptist Mission on the 
Lower Congo, although this is not stated. 
For thirty years she has toiled devotedly 
among black women and girls whose Styg- 
ian blackness of character is well-nigh un- 
imaginable to those bred in Christendom. 
Villagers evangelized by her mission are 
scattered over an area of 7000 square miles. 
The shocking licentiousness of the native 
people finds expression in many ways. 
One of these is “the Ndembo custom.” 

“About twenty or thirty young people 
of both sexes feign death. There is a kind 
of funeral and they are carried away to a 
stockade outside the town where they re- 
main for a period of from three months 
to’three years. During this time the gross- 
est immoralities are practised. At the end 
of the time appointed, the medicine man is 


supposed to bring the young people back 
to life and they return en masse to the 


town amid the greatest rejoicing. The 
Ndembo folk can steal, injure, or even kill 
without fear of consequences.” 

Women in confinement are treated with 
greatest brutality. If labor is prolonged, 
other women crowd into the hut, calling 
the mother a coward and if the baby is 
stillborn, a murderer. They beat her and 
haul her about and if the baby is dead the 
husband drags her out of his hut, deprives 
her of all he has given her and throws her 
into the bush. 

As a result of patient instruction in’ 
Christian things and of the Spirit’s work- 
ings the character of the community is 
slowly but surely being changed. “Ndembo” 
is nearly extinct. It is striking to learn 
from Mrs. Graham that Leviticus xii. and 
xv. (which chapters would perhaps seem 
too archaic to be of use in the twentieth 
century) have among these backward 
peoples “proved of great use.” 
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“A Christian husband will now kneel and 
pray with his wife in her time of suffer- 
ing in childbirth and try to comfort her. 
The contrast between the children of a 
Christian village and those of a heathen 
one is a grand testimony to the power of 
Christ in the country. The children of our 
Christians are children in the real sense 
of the word,—bright, intelligent and phys- 
ically strong and our villages are full of 
them. The children in the heathen towns 
are like little old men and women,—many 
of them being syphilitic. In some heathen 
villages only one or two puny specimens 
of childhood are visible. 

“When the gifts of these Congo women 
are directed in channels different from 
those of their former life some of them 
manifest much executive. and initiative 
ability. From early days we have had 
deaconesses in our church at San Salva- 
dor and in the surrounding villages who 
go from place to place telling little groups 
of women of the Saviour, shepherding 
the weaker members of the flock and ar- 
guing the need for purity of life.” 


A Chinese Cromwell. Further infor- 
mation is at hand concerning the remark- 
able movement among General Feng’s nine 
thousand troops at Chengte in Hunan. 
More than a thousand have been baptized 
and eight out of ten are reported to be be- 
lievers. “Our Brigade to Convert all the 
Soldiers of China”’—is the motto of Gen- 
eral Feng. Mr. Goforth who has been evan- 
gelizing them reports the soldiers singing 
hymns of thanksgiving before eating meals. 

“Every evening the missionaries living 
near say they hear them singing their eve- 
ning hymns. Sometimes it is ‘O Come to 
My Heart, Lord Jesus,’ or ‘Pass Me Not, 
O Gentle Saviour,’ but the hymn the sol- 
diers march through the streets to is ‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.’ ” 

Christian soldiers they are showing them- 
selves to be. When General Feng first 
came to Chengte with his troops all bad 
women were ordered to leave within three 
days. Gambling dens and theaters were 
closed, the theaters being turned into 
schools and workshops and preaching halls. 
No smoking, no drinking and no bad lan- 
guage is allowed among his men and a Ca- 
nadian missionary who has worked among 
them for a year says that he never heard 
a bad word in that time. All looting is 
unknown and the people about Chengte 
have never found conditions so peaceful as 
now. 

Not only are ail the men being taught 
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trades but an industrial school has been 
opened for officers’ wives, this being taught 
by a Christian graduate of the Girls’ Col- 
lege, Peking, who is the wife of a staff 
officer. Shc 

Mrs. Goforth describes General Feng in 
the Honan Messenger as a fine-looking man 


-of over six feet, a combination of humility, 


dignity and quiet commanding power. His 
religious life is very real and tender. One 
day during Mr. Goforth’s services he broke 
down when praying for his country and 
sobbed like a child. Officers and men all 
over the building wept with him. They 
love him as a father and would willingly 
die for him. Mr. Goforth has had many 
extraordinary experiences as an evangelist 
in the past in China but declares these 
meetings the most wonderful he has ever 
known. 


The Apostle to the Kachins. The 
Kachins are a tribe living in the northern 
part of Burma to whom the late Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Roberts was the pioneer evan- 
gelist. Dr. Roberts was a Virginian who 
served as a boy of seventeen in Lee’s army 
in the dreadful fighting about Petersburg 
and Richmond. Later he preached as a 
layman on the Kansas frontier, supporting 
himself as a carpenter. Then the call to 
the mission field came and after adequate 
training he went to Burma in 1878. 

Here again he was on the frontier. He 
traveled up the Irawadi a thousand miles 
from Rangoon to Bhamo and started to 
evangelize the wild Kachins. They were 
thieves by trade, dirty and ignorant and 
dangerous. Dr. Roberts learned their lan- 
guage so thoroughly as to be the greatest 
master of spoken Kachin. He reduced it 
to writing in Roman script so that all the 
literature accessible to them and all official 
documents are now in that form. 

The Burmese and Chinese in Bhamo 
stood in great fear of the wild Kachins, 
so much so that none of them were allowed 
within the stockaded city after dark. Dr. 
Roberts, taking his life in his hands, de- 
cided to live outside the city and built his 
house and schoolhouse on the jungle side 
of the city fortifications. At various times 
he was in great danger. Thus during a 
raid of Kachins and Chinese from the 
North. he was shot at repeatedly. At 
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another time a reward was offered for his 
death and men were shot because they had 
not accomplished it. ; 

With the overthrow of King Thibaw 
and the coming of the British this period 
of peril came to an end. An area of some 
ten acres was turned over to him by the 
government on which he put up with his 
own hands a fine group of buildings, build- 
ing the kilns for the bricks and baking 
them with the assistance of his trained 
Karens and Kachins. These constituted 
one monument of his work but even more 
impressive is the following summary. 

As a result of his labors there are nearly 
a thousand Kachin Christians. Besides 
village schools are ten graded ones with 
523 pupils. Twenty villages, made up en- 
tirely of Christians, stand in the plains be- 
low the mountains. A great many of these 
Kachins, once so savage, have passed 
through the lower schools into Judson Col- 
lege and the normal schools, and are now 
the leaders of their people in education 
and general life. At the last associational 
meeting of the Kachin Christians there 
were two thousand delegates present and 
all the arrangements for feeding and hous- 
ing them and for providing for speakers 
and other features of the programme were 
taken care of by the Kachins themselves 
without outside help. Yet a generation ago 
these people were sunk in the most unre- 
sponsive savagery. 


Echoes from the Work among Chi- 
nese Labor Contingents in France con- 
tinue to come in. Dr. John Parker, who 
has had to do with these coolies for some 
time, writes in the Missionary Bulletin: 


“For nearly thirty years I have observed 
the filial respect of the Chinese son for his 
parents and have at times been suspicious 
of its genuineness. But since reading the 
letters from coolies in France I have been 
impressed by their inquiring as to allot- 
ments paid their parents and the earnest- 
ness with which they petition the authori- 
ties to make sure that their parents get the 
money. Then I see such parents coming in 
for their monthly allowance—poor old men 
and women from little villages away in the 
mountains, perfectly illiterate and never 
possessed of more than twenty dollars of 
ready cash in their lives. These are the 
fathers and mothers the Chinese boys love, 
care and provide for liberally out of their 
hard-earned wages. At least 30,000 of the 
whole 100,000 who went to France will re- 
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“The ‘Beautiful Gate’ made by a sick saint. 
Crowding the same is a glorious deputation from 
our remotest Gospel outpost, traveling more than 
thirty days to reach us.”’—Dan Crawford, Belgian 
Congo. 


member the lessons taught and exemplified, 
through two or three years, of the benefits 
of cleanliness and sanitation. It can be 
seen that the returned coolie is distinguish- 
able among his fellows on the streets by 
his clean and neat appearance. He has 
a pride in not letting himself slip back 
into the old ways. This 30,000 will become 
a small army of teachers of hygiene in one 
* of the poorest of China’s provinces. 

“Only a day or two ago this happened 
which reads like an almost faultless imita- 
tion of the Good Samaritan. A mission 
doctor while attending to his out-patients, 
saw what he knew at once to’be a Chinese 
beggar boy, despite the good suit of clothes 
the boy was wearing at the time. His 
body was covered with sores. The doctor 
inquired who had brought him, when a 
well-dressed Chinaman came forward and 
explained that he was the proprietor of a 
large Chinese inn in the town; that a re- 
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turned coolie from France had been stay- 
ing at his place; that the beggar boy had 
been accustomed to stand outside the inn, 
begging and his guest, out of pity, had 
taken the boy in and bought him a good 
suit of clothes; that then like the Good 
Samaritan, he told the innkeeper to take 
the boy to the mission hospital and get 
him cured of his sores and provide for his 
needs, putting money for that purpose in 
the innkeeper’s hands. J should like to 
meet that coolie. I am sure he has read 
or heard the story told of old by our Lord.” 


Mission Incidents. Mr. Connelly of the 
American Baptist Mission in Pingtu, 
Shantung, Tells of a Young Heathen 
Farmer, Mr. Dan, who five years ago 
was entirely illiterate, caring for nothing 
but for eating. One day an old Chinese 
came along and told him the story of 
Christ. Dan could not at first believe such 
good news but finally decided to test the 
matter in his own personal experience. He 
was converted. 

Unable to read a single Chinese charac- 
ter he set to work to learn to read by 
himself. For how could a Christian be- 
come a thoroughgoing Christian without 
Bible reading? After learning a few char- 
acters it occurred to him that others in 
his village ought to learn to read as well. 
So he painted the mud wall of his home 
black for a writing board and at night 
would gather the people together and teach 
them to read and write, at the same time 
preaching Christ. 

“When I was in the village I could see 
his queer, poorly written characters on the 
wall of his home where he was teaching 
the villagers. He himself can read fairly 
well. I counted the number in his own 
family who have become Christians be- 
cause of his work and there were thirty- 
five of them, besides greater numbers of 
people outside his family. Thus the Lord 
has used and wonderfully blessed the work 
of this ignorant man. He is one of a 
thousand Christians in the west of Shan: 


tung who have no missionary to work with. 
them and train them.” 


Missions Tells the Story of a Chinese 
Layman, Elder Yuan,—a friend of the 
poor, helper of students in Christian 
schools and seminaries and otherwise ac- 
tive Christian. When the war broke ont 
he opened a new line of business, including 
the manufacture of aniline dyes, which he 
called The United with Heaven Business. 
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It was to be conducted in partnership with 
the Lord and the following principles were 
laid down as the basis: 

1. One tenth of all the profits to be de- 
voted to extending the Kingdom of God. 

2. The whole of Elder Yuan’s share to 
be thus used. pp 

3. No drinking or gambling to be per- 
mitted on the premises. ‘ 

4. A Gospel meeting to be held every 
evening. 

5. No business to be done on the Sab- 
bath. 

6. Only earnest Christians to be em- 
ployed. 

The business has prospered in a marked 
fashion. 


Brief Mission Notes. A Report Has 
Been Made of the Careers of 537 Grad- 
uates of sixteen representative mission 
schools for girls in China. Only eight of 
these girls are not contributing members of 
society, either as home makers or workers. 
Forty have gone to normal school, fifty- 
eight to college in China and forty-eight 
to college in America, of whom twenty- 
two have returned. The roster of former 
students includes thirty-eight evangel- 
ists, thirteen nurses, seven doctors and 
thirty-four teachers. Of the 147 married 
girls forty-nine are wives of Christian 
preachers, twenty-two have married doc- 
tors. Ninety-five per cent of the graduates 
are Christians, six schools having a record 
of 100 per cent!, Miss Charlotte Conant, 
head 6f the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion, believes that if these mission high 
schools are properly supported enough 
leaders will be trained to enable the Chi- 
nese themselves soon to care for their ed- 
ucational problem. 


Japanese Methodism is undertaking to 
raise a Centenary Fund of 600,000 yen or 
$300,000. The membership of the Church 
is but 8600. This programme was under- 
taken at Kamakura under the nose of the 
great bronze Buddha. Surely if anything 
would wake Dai Butsi from his age-long 
meditations it would be this meeting of the 
Methodists of Japan. Dr. K. Wadda, who 
is leading the movement, is a busy phy- 
sician with a wide practice in Tokyo. Half 
of his income ordinarily goes to benevo- 
lences so that he can consistently urge 
athers to be generous. 
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Leper Work Is Mission Work in the 
truest sense of the word. The Asylum at 
Nizamabad, the only refuge for lepers in 
the great native state of Hyderabad, is the 
result of the labors of Mr. Kerr of the 
English Wesleyan Mission. Now Mr. Kerr 
reports how the leper asylum has been 
preaching to the natives of this state. 

“We have been having amazing and em- 
barrassing blessing in the villages around 
us. The breath of God has come on us 
with the result that not merely in ones and 


twos and not even alone in families, but 
literally in whole villages the people have 


been forsaking their ancestral faith, de- 


stroying their idol shrines and seeking to 
follow Christ. We have been seeing one 
of those great tides of the Spirit that passes 
normal coastmarks, registering a  flood- 
mark at which we can but reverently 
wonder. 

“The work of grace took its beginning 
three years ago when our new Leper Home 
was opened. In this there was more than 
coincidence, there was cause. One of the 
taproots of this abnormal growth, I am 
sure, lies in our ministry of pity for the 
lepers. You will record how wonderfully 
our Hindu and Mohammedan neighbors 
were touched by this work of love for 
these afflicted fellows. Our efforts to help 
the lepers have so influenced the people 
that well-nigh all the villages near the 
Home have- become Christian.” 


The Methodist Publishing House, 
Singapore, is now firmly established with 
property and plant worth $250,000 after 
eight years of existence. Its bookroom 
sales, when it entered the present premises, 
were $15,000 annually; last year, $92,000. 
The printing output in the same period has 
doubled, and is now $77,000 annually. It 
has opened a branch book depot in Batavia, 
Java, which is running at a profit. 


“Moslems Are Evangelizing One 
Another to a Greater Extent than We 
Know,” says Dr. Alexander in the 


United Presbyterian. 


“They talk together and discuss the 
teachings of the Bible as compared with 
their Koran. On the trains in Egypt, in 
places of business, in the shops, in the 
khans, Moslems will frequently draw a 
copy of the New Testament or one of the 
Gospels from their pocket and read to their 
fellows. Educated Moslems ‘usually have 
the Scriptures in their libraries. Many of 
them have sommitted portions of the Gos- 
pels and of the Psalms to memory. Some 
have frankly said, ‘We have nothing like 
the Sermon on the Mount or of the deep 
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spiritual experience of the writers of the 
Songs of Zion.’” 


The United Presbyterian Church Has 
210 Schools in present-day Egypt. It is 
not long since the common sentiment was 
that of the Moslem father who declared that 
he would as soon think of educating his cow 
as his daughter. But to-day there are hun- 
dreds of Moslem girls in these schools. 
When we realize that only a few years ago 
a native Christian was not allowed to walk 
on the same side of the street in Egyptian 
towns with Moslems, we can realize the 
change in sentiment. The Moslems of 
Egypt are very susceptible to American in- 
fluence. Their magazines are constantly re- 
ferring to American hospitals, colleges, in- 
stitutions and public activities. 


The Chopis of Rhodesia are a new 
group that are yielding to the Gospel. For 
years they withstood the coming of the 
white man and fought desperately to keep 
him out of the country. Less than twenty 
years ago members of other tribes were un- 
able to enter their land since the penalty 
was usually death. A missionary reports 
seeing lately on poles, skulls of umhappy 
intruders killed within ten years. Now 
there are nineteen pastor-teachers working 
under the American Methodist Mission in 
Chopiland in eighteen different centers, and 
the Free Methodist Mission has also a 
large and growing work with this tribe. 
In these eighteen centers prayer services 
are held twice daily and eighteen schools 
are in session. At a recent quarterly con- 
ference there were a thousand or more 
Chopis of all ages and conditions in at- 
tendance. 


In Buganda—a portion of the British 
East African province of Uganda—Islam 
which was dominant in 1888 is now, accord- 
ing to the C. M. S. Reveiw, “no longer a 
force to be reckoned with.” 


In 1904 the Rey. W. C. Willoughby 
and wife outspanned their wagons on the 
bare veldt welcomed by a downpour of 
rain. To-day at Tiger Kloof are recitation 
halls, dormitories, workshops, dwelling 
houses, a magnificent girls’ school, a post 
office, guest huts, water towers, windmills, 
all conmected by well-made roads, bordered 
with avenues of gum and pepper trees. 
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“A glimpse at the average native quarters, 
this one praised by the Governor-General as the 


best he has seen in Africa. The group is one of 
many snapped as tliey gather for evening prayer 
in their own compounds.”—Dan Crawford, 
Belgian Congo. 


Tiger Kloof is indebted, first to Robert 
Arthington of Leeds, who provided the in- 
itial funds in a munificent legacy; secondly 
to W. C. Willoughby, the first principal 
and organizer. The schools are a part of 
the London Missionary Society’s Mission 
and embrace a normal school for training 
teachers, an elementary school, industrial 
departments (teaching masonry, carpen- 
try, tailoring, etc.) and a girls’ school. 
There is also a Bible School for the train- 
ing of native ministers of the Congrega- 
tionalist Mission. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry McDowell, the 
First Missionaries Sent by Colored Con- 
gregationalists of the United States to 
Africa have reached Angola. They have 
been warmly received by the blacks. Mr. 
McDowell says: 

“The people are precisely like people I 
have been with all my life. I have never 
felt more at home anywhere. They are 
thoroughly justified in referring to us as 
‘Our brethren.’ They are interested in our 
photos and know people who resemble our 
friends.” 


It would seem as if this experiment of 
sending American negroes of character and 
education to evangelize Africa might be de- 
veloped on a large scale by the Interchurch 
Movement. Colonies of Christian American 
negroes could easily be placed on good land 
in the healthier parts of Africa and would 
soon exert a leavening influence both by 
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the direct evangelization and by the indirect 
influence of their civilized modes of living 
and working. The opportunities for profit- 
able development of African resources in 
cotton, palm oil, cocoa and much else 
would be an important feature in such a 
colonization. 


Mr. Bridgman of the American Board 
gives some account of his work on the 
Rand in the Missionary Herald. 

“Along these sixty miles of mines we 
have six centers where the Lord’s Supper 
is administered every three months. Sel- 
dom is there a communion at any one of 
these centers when less than three or four 
young men are baptized and often the num- 
ber ranges from eight to fifteen. We have 
five evangelists, effective preachers, and 
125 lay preachers, representing half a dozen 
different tribes, keen to go out to witness 
for Christ. Recently we opened our tenth 
chapel on the Rand, on the property of the 
greatest gold mine in the world.” 

Practically every native home in South 
Africa has been, is, or will be, represented 
here by its boys. They are subjected to 
fearful temptations from drinksellers, pros- 
titutes, and vile persons of their own race 
reeking with sensuality and evil talk. There 
are no athletics, no organized games, no 
wholesome diversions. Mr. Bridgman sug- 
gests the employment of Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries on a large scale in the seventy- 
five mines. It is probable that the com- 
panies would welcome them and perhaps 
aid materially in their support. 


A Presbyterian Missionary in Yucatan 
says it is a joy to see how his people main- 
tain their hold upon God in the hour of 
sorrow. 
week the history of the evangelical church 
in Mexico were written, there would be a 
long chapter on “The Triumphant Death of 
the Mexican Christian.’ A week ago one 
of our boys died. He knew that he had 
not long to live, and remembering that it 
was the hour of the Christian Endeavor 
meeting, asked for the singing of one of 
their hymns, ‘Ring the Bells of Heaven.’” 


The Presbyterian Mission Press of 
Guatemala published some time since a 
translation in Spanish of Dr. Biederwolf’s 
booklet “A White Life for Men.” Some 
copies fell into the hands of those who 
never come to mission services. The treas- 
urer of the police department is a member 
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of the mission church. He gave copies to 
his associates “and thereafter repeated calls 
came from that quarter; also from men at 
the general post office. Further the book is 
now being asked for from South America, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and even from Spain. 
At a banquet given by the President of 
Guatemala to members of the National As- 
sembly, there were expressions of appre- 
ciation for the work which this mission 
press was doing for temperance and social 
purity. During the few years it has been 
in operation there have been printed on it 
over 25,000,000 pages of Christian litera- 
ture. When running, it prints 280,000 
words a minute as against the one hundred 
words per minute of the best orator! 


The American Methodist Mission in 
Peru has a small station at Tarma. One 
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of the leading members, Felix Castro, 
brought to the Gospel three years ago by 
reading the Scriptures, insists that after his 
conversion his worldly business began to 
prosper in a way it had never done before, 
and his old friends began to say, “These ° 
Protestants are giving Castro money to 
build a new house for himself.” In his 
early days he had the elements of legal 
training so that now he is able to help poor 
Peruvian Indians out of lawsuits. As he 
does this without pay, he is known as their 
friend and champion. Whenever he makes 
a journey to surrounding districts, he ever 
carries with him Gospels and tracts for 
distribution. The local priest at Tarma is 
not unfriendly to the Gospel, and remarks 
that he, too, may become Protestant. Even 
the illiterate Indians declare that Peru will . 
never be right without a new religion. 


EDITORIAL. 


At last month’s Convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, the question of 
the student basis of membership was again 
discussed. This subject seems to reappear 
perennially in both the Young Men’s and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the purpose being to expand the 
scope of the movement to include those 
who do not belong to any evangélical com- 
munion. 

Many earnest and sincere Christian peo- 
ple feel that in a movement such as the 
Young Men’s and the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, which have availed 
themselves of financial support from all 
sources, and have enrolled among their 
workers, especially during the war, those 
who have been actuated by the highest al- 
truistic motives, although not members of 
evangelical churches, such should receive 
recognition and be admitted to active mem- 
bership. In not a few instances the service 
of these people has been characterized 
by real sacrifice and has contributed to the 
social and welfare work. ‘This spirit, it is 
argued, in itself warrants a revision of the 
constitution whereby they may be accepted 
into membership. Among this number are 
many who are ready to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Christ’s teachings, who ac- 


knowledge Him as an ideal Leader, and 
are seeking to conform their lives according 
to His example and upon the basis of His 
teachings. This class, which is especially 
large in the colleges, it is said, warrants 
the leaders of the movement in the modi- 
fication of their basis, from membership 
in an evangelical church, to a personal as- 
sent of discipleship. 

Now, is this sufficient? The answer to 
this goes further back, and is determined 
by the answer to another question: What 
is Christian? The rich young ruler who 
came to Christ, calling Him “good Master,” 
and asked what he should do to inherit 
eternal life, acknowledged the supremacy 
of Christ’s teachings, and had ordered his 
life according to the Bible, and yet he fell 
short of Christ’s requirements for disci- 
pleship, the acknowledgment of His divine 
sovereignty. Genuine discipleship will 
surely accord to Christ His own claims of 
deity, and the statement which He made 
respecting the nature of His sacrificial 
death, as well as His assurance of resur- 
rection, ascension, and intercession at the 
right hand of God. Those who originally 
associated themselves in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association took as the 
basis for active membership communion in 
an evangelical church, believing that a 
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movement which was Christian in name 
must be based on the fundamental teach- 
ings of the New Testament, respecting the 
claims of Christ. If the Young Women’s 
Association is to be an altruistic movement, 
seeking the social, educational and moral 
betterment of young women generally, it is 
a most commendable enterprise,.and worthy 
of the support of Christian people as such; 
but it does not seem to us that it can retain 
the name of. Christian, if the basis upon 
which its work is to be carried on is to be 
a sentimental altruism substituted for an 
acknowledgment of the deity of Christ. 

To be sure this would exclude from 
active membership many earnest, noble 
women; but every association must have 
terms upon which members can associate. 
' No political convention is held without for- 
mulating those convictions upon which all 
are united, and for the carrying out of 
which the party is committed. Everywhere 
association implies agreement in some com- 
mon conviction. This is equally true in the 
religious world, and a Christian association 
would seem to imply assent to Christ’s 
claims respecting Himself. How can this 
be better or more broadly interpreted than 
on the basis of membership in an evangeli- 
cal church? And in any Christian associa- 
tion there must be an expression of the 
common faith and conviction by which they 
are associated. ; 

If those who are not members of an 
evangelical church be taken into active 
membership, at least the name of the or- 
ganization should be changed to the Young 
Women’s Altruistic Association. On the 
other hand, we cannot see how anyone 
would wish to enter into an active member- 
ship of a Christian organization and ac- 
quire thereby a vote in the direction of its 
affairs, who is unwilling to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of that greater 
Christ-ordained association which has 
through all the centuries been the perma- 
nent channel through which the blessing 
of Christianity has been bestowed upon 
mankind, namely, the Church of Christ. 


“Agonize”’—“Organize.” 
“Agonize” is not a popular word in the 
modern church’s vocabulary. “Organize” 
appears to have the supreme place. We 
organize more than we agonize. We are 
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more intent upon multiplying machinery 
than we are upon enriching our funda- 
mental power.. We are more eager in 
riveting the organization than in strength- 
ening the organism. We are more con- 
cerned to confer with one another than we 
are to hold great communion with God. 
But it is in agonizing intercession that the 
real conflict in our time is to be won. 
Rivers of vitality have their rise in souls 
that are on their knees before God. The 
deep and mighty prayers of the church are 
the real birth-pangs of the race—J. H. 
Jowett. 


The Author of “Beulah Land.” 


To write a hymn that will live forever 
in the inheritance of the church is a note- 
worthy ministry. Mr. Edgar Page Stites, 
sr., of Cape May, N. J., is not widely 
known, but his name ranks high among 
American hymn writers. He wrote the 
words of “Beulah Land” and “Simply 
Trusting Every Day” in Centennial year, 
1876, and since that time has written hun- 
dreds more, of which many have been set 
to music and published in the smaller hymn 
books, without charge or copyright restric- 
tions on his part. 

Mr. Stites is an agent of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company. On tle occasion 
of his eighty-fourth birthday (March 22) 
the Protestant churches of his home town 
gave him a large basket of fruit, and tele- 
grams and letters, kept the mailmen and 
messenger boys busy. “Nowadays a sort 
of ragtime stuff seems to be wanted,” he 
says, “which I do not write. As I have 
entered my eighty-fifth year I want to keep 
going all I can.” 


Abraham Effendi, Sheik-ul-Islam, head 
of Turkish Mohammedanism, declares from 
Constantinople, his delight “that America is 
realizing God’s command as spoken to our 
prophet” and announces a coming prohibi- 
tion campaign throughout Islam to bring 
Moslems up to the precepts of their faith. 


Motion Pictures Refused Sanction in 
the United States are, with morphine, 
cigarettes, etc., among the products of 


civilization which are being dumped upon 
China. 


THE STORY OF THE 
Anak. 


The celebration of the Tercentenary of 
the coming to New England shores of the 
Pilgrim Fathers is this year focusing the 
attention of the people of the United States, 
England and Holland upon that immortal 
group. Let us refresh our memories as 
to who they were, for what they stood, 
why they left home and native land, what 
were their aims. For be it understood at 
the outset that they stand in a class by 
themselves in all the history of coloniza- 
tion, whether in ancient or modern times.: 

These were not the earliest colonists in 
this hemisphere. Spanish adventurers had 
long before taken possession of South and 
Central America in the name of Spain. 
Englishmen had made fruitless attempts to 
settle upon the cheerless upper coast of 
North America in the sixteenth century. 
But not until 1607 was the beginning of a 
permanent settlement effected on Chesa- 
peake Bay. Those settlers were drawn 
hither by the usual bait,—stories of gold 
and hopes of easy fortunes. Not so the 
Pilgrims. They came not as individual im- 
migrants, but being 
“Init together in a most sttict and sacred 
bond and covenant of the Lord, of the vio- 
lation whereof we make great conscience, 
and by virtue whereof we do hold our- 
selves straitly tied to all care of each 
other’s good, and of the whole by every 
one, and so mutually,” they said. 

They sought not so much earthly pros- 
perity as a place where they could enjoy 
religious liberty and civil liberty based upon 
it. The leaders had been members of the 
same church and community for a score of 
years, and knew what they wanted and 
what they had to face. Their prime motive 
was neither commercial nor militaristic, 
but religious. 


Wuo Were THEY? “Pilgrim Fathers” 
is the name popularly given to those who 
crossed in the Mayflower and finally de- 
barked at Plymouth, Massachusetts, on 
December 21, 1620. The official state- 
ment of the Society of .Mayflower De- 
scendants says the party consisted of 103 
souls—73 males and 30 females. The nu- 
cleus of the party was 34 adult males, of 
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Fitt. 


whom 18 were accompanied by their wives 
and 14 had children—20 boys and 8 girls. 
The rest were menservants and maidserv- 
ants. The captain and crew of the May- 
flower are not included in this enumeration. 

They hailed originally from England. 
Scrooby, in Nottinghamshire, is the birth- 
place of the movement. In that village a 
Church was formed about 1606 by people 
who had separated from the established 
Episcopal Church. 


“So many of these professors as saw the 
evil of [papist abuses still lingering in the 
Church] and whose hearts the Lord had 
touched with heavenly zeal for His truth, 
shook off this yoke of antichristian bond- 
age, and as the Lord’s free people joined 
themselves by a covenant of the Lord into 
a church estate in the fellowship of the 
Gospel.” 


It met ordinarily in the manor house, 
which was then the home of William 
Brewster, subsequently the Pilgrim Elder. 
William Bradford, afterwards governor of 
Plymouth Colony, whose “History of the 
Plymouth Plantation” in the original MSS. 
is still extant, was born at Austerfield, 
three miles distant from Scrooby on the 
Yorkshire side of the county line, and was 
a member of the Scrooby church. 


DRIVEN INTO Exite. Persecuted continu- 
ously by ecclesiastical authorities because 
of their separation, they at length decided 
to emigrate to Holland, whither they had 
been preceded by others in like spiritual 
case who there sought and secured a haven 
of religious toleration and self-government. 
It was forbidden by an old law, however, 
to leave England without license; hence it 
was only after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get away by stealth separately or 
in a body that at last in 1608 they met again 
in Amsterdam. A year later they moved 
in a body to Leyden. Here they found 
employment in local trades, while church 
life was kept up under the ministry of their 
pastor, John Robinson. 

But Leyden could not be their permanent 
habitation. They lived as men in exile. 
True, they enjoyed civil and religious free- 
dom, and the good will and advantages of 
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that prosperous city. But their life was 
one of grinding toil, entailing hardship 
almost too great for the women and chil- 
dren. And they had no desire to become 
merged with the Dutch, but rather wished 
to retain their English nationality. But 
how could they do so for their children in 
a land speaking another language and with 
its own national life? Besides, the English 
Government reached out after them in 
persecution even there. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment hardly gave those refugees the 
same protection that it gives to Kaiser 
Wilhelm three centuries later. 

Where could they establish themselves 
where they could still be Englishmen and 
yet enjoy liberty of worship? As far back 
as 1572 the authorities had considered a 
plan for ridding England of Puritans by 
shipping them all to Ireland—to the north 
of Ireland, too, where they would be a 
buffer against the Scotch. The Leyden 
party themselves considered the West In- 
dies, and later Guiana. But their final 
choice, made after spending a day in humil- 
iation, thanksgiving and praise, was Amer- 
ica. Articles were signed with a company 
of English merchants who subscribed the 
capital necessary to finance the undertak- 
ing, and proper powers of colonization and 
self-government were secured. 


THE Voyace. The Mayflower, a vessel 
of 180 tons, was purchased and sent with 
a party of colonists from London to 
Southampton, there to await the Leyden 
party who were to be brought thither in 
a second vessel of 60 tons, the Speedwel/— 
the same tonnage as our recent submarine 
chasers. 

Governor Bradford’s “History” gives an 
account of the departure of the latter. 
Modernizing the archaic language it reads: 


“So being ready to depart, they had a 
day of solemn humiliation, their pastor 
taking his text from Ezra viii. 21:— 
‘There, at the river of Ahava, I pro- 
claimed a fast, that we might humble our- 
selves before our God, to seek of him a 
straight way, for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance.’ Upon 
which he spent a good part of the day very 
profitably, and suitable to their present oc- 
casion. The rest of the time was spent 
in pouring out prayers to the Lord with 
great fervency, mixed with abundance of 
tears. 


It was in July, 1620, they left Leyden for 


Delfishavers where they boarded the 
Speedwell. 


“So they left that goodly and pleasant 
city which had been their resting place 
near twelve years; but they knew they 
were pilgrims, and looked not much on 
those things, but lift up their eyes to the 
heavens, their dearest country, and quieted 
their spirits. When they came to the place 
they found the ship and all things ready; 
and such of their friends as could not come 
with them followed after them, and sun- 
dry also came from Amsterdam to see 
them shipped and to take their leave of 
them. That night was spent with little 
sleep by the most, but with friendly enter- 
tainment and Christian discourse and other 
real expressions of true Christian love. 
The next day, the wind being fair, they 
went aboard, and their friends with them, 
where truly doleful was the sight of that 
sad and mournful parting; to see what 


‘sighs and sobs and prayers did sound 


amongst them, what tears did gush from 
every eye, and pithy speeches pierced each 
heart; that sundry of the Dutch strangers 
that stood on the quay as Spectators could 
not refrain from tears. Yet comfortable 
and sweet it was to see such lively and 
true expressions of dear and unfeigned 
love. But the tide (which stays for no 
man) calling them away that were thus 
lodth to depart, their reverend pastor fall- 
ing down on his knees (and they all with 
him), with watery cheeks commended 
them with most fervent prayers to the 
Lord and His blessing. And then with 
mutual embraces and many tears they took 
their leaves one of another; which proved 
to be the last leave to many of them.” 


On August 5 (Old Style; 15, New 
Style) the two vessels set out upon their 
adventurous voyage. Within three or four 
days the Speedwell, belying its name, 
sprung a leak, so both ships put back to 
Dartmouth for repairs. These completed, 
they set sail again, but some three hun- 
dred miles out the Speedwell again gave 
trouble, and they returned to Plymouth. 
Here it was decided to send the Speedwell 
back to London while the Mayflower went 
forward alone. All those who still had 
nerve to make the venture were therefore 
taken aboard, and the Mayflower left 
Plymouth on September 6 (16). 

For half of the Atlantic voyage every- 
thing went well, but then fierce gales swept 
down upon them. It was a terrible voyage 
in that little ship. Nine weeks elapsed be- 
fore they sighted land. Their goal had 
been the Hudson, but through the treachery 
of the captain they found themselves near 
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Cape Cod. So they sailed inside the cape, 
and anchored in what is now Provincetown 
harbor. 


“Being thus arrived in a good harbor 
and brought safe to land,” says Governor 
Bradford under date November 11, 1620, 
“they fell upon their knees and blessed the 
God of heaven, Who had brought them 
over the vast and furious ocean, and de- 
livered them from all the perils and mis- 
eries thereof, again te set their feet on the 
firm and stable earth, their proper element.” 


Tue Lanpinc. Some weeks were yet 
to elapse, however, in scouting over the 
country before they relinquished the ship 
for the land. And first they took steps to 
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civil body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the 
ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact, constitute and frame such just and 
equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions 
and offices from time to time as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for the 
general good of the colony, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience.” 


Monday, December 11 (21), was the 
day on which they debarked from the May- 
flower for permanent settlement, and 
landed upon Plymouth Rock. 


Tue Rise or PurttANisM. The Pilgrim 
Fathers were a small and specialized group 
belonging to that remarkable movement in 


THE “MAYFLOWER”’ IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR. 
From a patnting by W. F. Halsall. 


safeguard civil conditions when they got 
ashore. They elected John Carver their 
first governor. The adult males were 
called into the cabin of the Mayflower, 
where they signed a covenant which re- 
veals their just and orderly ideas of gov- 
ernment, and which contains the germ of 
the colonial and state institutions which 
followed. It read: 


“Tn the name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign lord, King James, 
etc., having undertaken for the glory of 
God and advancement of the Christian 
faith, and honor of our king and country, 
a voyage to plant the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, do by these 
presents solemnly and mutually in the pres- 
ence of God and of one another covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a 


English history called Puritanism, whose 
aim was greater purity in religious belief 
and practice. 

The first organized effort in England 
for freedom of faith and reform in the 
Church was led by John Wycliffe, who 
died in 1384. He is called “The Morning 
Star of the Reformation.” The next date 
to note is 1534, when the Act of Supremacy 
finally severed the Church of England from 
the Papacy by giving its titular headship to 
Henry VIII. Naturally, however, it did 
not make. intelligent Protestants out of 
everybody. In many parts of England the 
people resisted the new order of ecclesias- 
tics appointed over them, while in other 
parts the same old priests held their jobs 
with little change except in name. An Act 
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of Uniformity became law in 1559, pre- 
scribing the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church, and imposing outward conformity 
upon all. But throughout the years there 
was a continuous movement of those who 
were dissatisfied not so much with the doc- 
trinal tenets as with certain ritualistic prac- 
tices of the Church. They did not leave 
the Church in large numbers, however. 
Others there were who considered a na- 
tional Church contrary to the Bible. They 
left it and became ‘“Nonconformists,” 
“Separatists,” “Independents.” 

The strength of Puritanism was among 
the middle classes—the yeoman and pro- 
fessional classes. These have always been 
noted for independence, hatred of arro- 
gance, courage to welcome new ideas, and 
(it may be added) patience and stubborn- 
ness in holding on to their ideas. Three 
fourths of the Protestants came to be Puri- 
tans, and they saved England in a critical 
time in its history. 


Tue Earty Puritans. At the first the 
Puritans were not of the gloomy and fa- 
natical type that their name now connotes. 


“The religious movement had not as yet 
comé into conflict with general culture,” 
writes John Richard Green; “the lighter 
and more elegant sides of the Elizabethan 
culture harmonized well enough with the 
temper of the’ Puritan gentleman. But 
life gained in moral grandeur, in a sense 
of the dignity of manhood, in orderliness 
and equable force. The temper of the 
Puritan gentleman was just, noble and self- 
controlled. The larger geniality of the age 
that had passed away was replaced by an 
intense kindliness within the narrower 
circle of the home. The old willfulness and 
lawlessness seemed unworthy of life’s 
character and end. A certain gravity and 
reflectiveness gave its tone to the lightest 
details of his converse with the world 
about him. He was deliberate in speech, 
orderly and methodical in life, sparing of 
diet and self-indulgence, more sober in 


dress. It was a loss compensated by solid 
gains. Greatest among these perhaps was 
the new conception of social equality. 
Their common calling, their common 


brotherhood in Christ, annihilated in the 
mind of the Puritans that overpowering 
sense of social distinctions which char- 
acterized the age of Elizabeth. The mean- 
est peasant felt himself ennobled as a child 
of God. The proudest noble recognized a 
spiritual equality in the poorest ‘saint.’ 
John Milton is not only the highest but the 
completest type of Puritanism.” 


The Puritans lived with a vivid sense of 
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eternity as the background of their earthly 
life, making the Bible their final authority 
in everything. 

The change in the character of Puritan- 
ism seems to have come about through the 
failure of Protestantism to hold its first 
victories. The Reformation made a great 
drive in the sixteenth century. Not alone 
England and Scotland and Scandinavia 
and northern Germany, but southern Ger- 
many and Bavaria, Hungary and Poland 
relinquished Catholicism to a large extent. 
But while Protestantism wasted its strength 
in theological controversies and political 
schemings, the Papacy rallied its faithful 
adherents and at the Council of Trent de- 
veloped new confidence and activity. The 
tide was turned back, the borders of Prot- 
estantism contracted. The psychological 
effect upon the Puritans was twofold. In- 
wardly, they were thrown back upon God 
with an abandonment that seems excessive 
to the ordinary man. Outwardly, they held 
aloof from the amenities of the world, and 
in time became stern, humorless, intolerant, 
enforcing religious observance and moral 
obedience by outward restraint when they 
had the power to do so. 


On THE Po.LiTIcAL Sipe. On the political 
side Puritanism also fell foul of the es- 
tablished system. James the First was a 
strong believer in the Divine right of kings, 
and had the courage or stubbornness to in-. 
sist on it. His previous experience with 
Presbyterianism in Scotland made him 
hostile to nonconformity in England. He 
saw a bulwark to his throne in the Estab- 
lished Church. On his accession (1603) 
he ignored a petition of a thousand Puri- 
tan clergymen asking merely for reform 
within the Church,. lest changes within the 
Church should éncourage changes in civil 
government. Ideas which led to freedom 
of conscience and religion naturally led on 
to ideals of civil liberty. The Puritans 
were not lawless, but they placed duty to 
God above obedience to human law that 
did not conform to God’s law. Theocracy 
was their political ideal. 

Thus it came about that a movement re- 
ligious in origin—rooted in the ever pres- 
ent consciousness of the rule of God in the 
world and in a sense of the greatness of 
the individual soul for whom Christ had 
died—gave direction and shape to demo- 
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cratic ideas which are our present glory 
and boast. The Pilgrim Fathers founded 
such a colony as had never existed, and led 
the way to that fuller, freer life which 
English-speaking peoples enjoy all over the 


world. “In the cabin of the Mayflower,’ 
says the historian Bancroft, “humanity re- 
covered its rights and instituted govern- 
ment on the basis of equal laws for the 
common good.” 


MEN OF THE MAYFLOWER. 


Reprint of a Lecture by W. Morley Punshon. 


Come with me into the cabin of the May- 
flower, and let us study these men over 
whom all unconsciously to themselves the 
star of empire hangs. 


DeEAcoN JoHN Carver. Look at that 
elderly man with determined face and hair 
of iron gray thinly crowning a broad brow 
upon which the wrinkles have gathered un- 
evenly. He moves with measure, and a 
certain sort of dignity. He speaks but 
seldom, and then is frugal in his words. 
Approach him. He will receive you kindly, 
but his keen eye will gauge your mental 
stature and your moral worth. Come to 
him with some ‘proposal which is rather 
sanguine than practical. He will compas- 
sionate your enthusiasm, but will keep his 
own counsel notwithstanding. Come to 
him with some story of distress. He will 
be prompt and generous to relieve it. He 
does not rashly commit himself to the es- 


pousal of a principle or a cause, but once 
convinced or committed you are sure of 
him always. He will throw himself into 
it with the freshness of a child’s love, with 
the strength of a giant’s arm, with the 
heroism of a martyr’s faith. It is not 
wonderful that the Pilgrims have already 
thought of Deacon John Carver as the 
first Governor-of their infant state, for 
though he is neither rash nor rude he is 
wise and brave and safe; and besides he is 
the elder of the company, and they have 
not yet lost their seemly and old-fashioned 
reverence for age. 


WittiamM Brewster. By his side stands 
William Brewster, to whom perhaps more 
than to any other the movement was in- 
debted in its earlier stages for consolidation 
and strength. They look to him, under God, 
for the maintenance of their religious life. 
It is not without reason that in the picture 
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of the Pilgrims’ debarkation, Brewster is 
represented as holding the open Bible, for 


in his devotion to that his own great 
strength lay. A man of address and cul- 
ture, scholarly without pedantry, courtly 
without effeminacy, of approved fidelity 
and of high principle, so true-hearted that 
he neither ‘practised nor would suspect 
guile, and yet with a gainful wisdom which 
the needs of State service had taught him 
—he was a stay to the timid ones who 
needed to be embraved by the influence of 
an eminent name. 

We know not that he kept a written 
diary, but he chronicled his experience 
(one would think) in the names he gave 
to his children: Jonathan, Wrestling, Fear, 


Patience, Love; of whom, while you would 


readily conceive the sexes of Wrestling 
and Patience, it may surprise you to hear 
that Fear was the name of a daughter, and 
Love the name of a son. 

For twenty-three years he strengthened 
the colony by his faith and counsel, and 
worked on his farm and planted his or- 
chard, thus excelling in both spiritual and 
natural husbandry; kept his mind bright 
by the sharpening contact with the best 
minds of others, for his library of four 
hundred volumes had gone with him on 
pilgrimage; and at length, at eighty-four 
years of age, with weeping friends around 
him, sank mellow and beautiful and fully 
ripe for the harvest into the garner of God. 


WitL1AM Braprorp. That younger man, 
a brave and self-respecting yeoman em- 
browned with the labors of the field but 
with the piercing eye and open forehead 
which tell of the busy brain, is William 
Bradford, the student-linguist who amidst 
many hindrances mastered five languages, 
preferring however the Hebrew that he 
might “see with his own eyes the oracles 
of God” in their beauty; the trusted Goy- 
ernor of: the future colony through the 
vicissitudes of five and twenty years; the 
historian who chronicled the acts of these 
later apostles with a self-forgetfulness and 
a simplicity which are emulous of the in- 
spired original; the devout Puritan who 
maintained to the last a bright citizenship 
in both worlds, and who parted from his 
freedom in the one only when God called 
him to take up his freedom in the other. 


RIGHT AS RURBANS, PLYMSE IN. a 


EDWARD WINSLOW. 


Epwarp WInstow. Bright, active, en- 
terprising, the business head of the com- 
pany, their fast friend and most trusted and 


skillful agent, there is Edward Winslow, 


the only one of the men of the Mayflower 
of whom an authentic portrait has come 
down to later times. 


Yonder is Deacon SAMUEL FULLER, 
skilled in healing both bodies and souls. 


Joun ApEn. Hard by is the youthful 
John Alden, around whom, truly or other- 
wise, more romantic tradition has gathered 
than around any other of the band. Thus 
tradition points to him as the first to leap 
upon the rock where the Pilgrims landed, 
and the last of the band who survived, 
though both these statements are contro- 
verted. He is known beyond all contro- 
versy as the proxy messenger for the little 
captain, who could brain an Indian without 
ruth or flinching, but whose courage failed 
him utterly when he would fain have sped 
bravely in his wooing. 


Mires StanpisH. And yonder with im- 
patient look as if he pined through the 
months of inaction, chafing for very weari- 
ness of the monotonous sea, is the great 
captain himself, Miles Standish. 


Men of the Mayflower. 


Alert and decisive, with the quick move- 
ment and quick speech which belong to 
such types of character, of that hot blood 
which is soon kindled to wrath, but in the 
swift reaction is inflamed to a white heat 
of generosity which consumes the anger, of 
an uncourtly bluntness, but of warm af- 
fections—a brave and strong-souled man,— 
it was surely of the providence of God 
that he should be so fascinated by the Pil- 
grim society while yet he was a stranger 
to their spiritual sympathies, as to link 
him to their fortunes and to become their 
strong right arm. He does not seem to 
have been at any time a member of their 
' church, although we can scarcely imagine 
a lifelong and self-denying adhesion like 
his without some kindling of the holy fire. 
The ill success which attended his proxy 
wooing did not deter him from a personal 
and successful application to another fair 
one at a later period, and in an honored 
age he fought his battles o’er again around 
a happy homestead hearth, while children’s 
children listened to the story with large 
round eyes of wonder; pored over his fa- 
vorite Czesar’s “Commentaries” with a 
never ending admiration of the man who 
could both fight and write so well; and so, 
sitting under the shadow of the trees his 
hands had planted, awaited the change 
which closed his eventful life in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

Now look you at these men who are 
lifted above their fellows because they 


honored an old-fashioned thing called Con- , 


science and because they believed in an old- 
fashioned book called the Bible. Like the 
greatest, they are unconscious of greatness. 
They have convictions that are dearer than 
home, and privileges which seem to them 
so costly that for them they will dare and 
bear all things save the loss of honor. 
That is all. There is not a man of them 
who supposes himself a hero. Tried by 
the world’s standards they would fall lam- 
entably short of heroism. But they live 
—memories of faith and reverence and 
courage which a thousand dangers dismayed 
not, and of principle which a thousand 
hardships could not cause to falter. The 
seeds they sowed are springing in a million 
harvests of the brave and the free. 


Tue Pircrrm Spirit. The Pilgrim 
Fathers died. One by one, as shocks of 
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corn fully ripe, they fell before the sickle 
of the reaper. But the Pilgrim spirit 
did rt die! It walks the earth in an 
eternal progress, sheds its leavening in- 
fluence where its outward expressions are 
not, flows on like a friendly river blessing 
alike the grateful dwellers on its banks and 
those who foul its waters with their feet, 
and awaits to mould and shape the nations 
for the millennium of God. It must be so. 
All the principles of the Pilgrim spirit have 
life in them, and therefore they must 
abide. Deep-seated love of liberty, with 
wisdom to denounce its excesses and 
power to restrain them; honest friendli-. 
ness between man and man; peace founded 
on truth and tending to a brotherhood of 
love; industry rejoicing in its lot and 
proud of the dignity of toil; brave en- 
durance, which becomes contentment and 
is happy; conscience purged from remorse- 
ful memories and bearing witness to the 
simplicity of the life; and, above all, faith 
calmly waiting the fruition which the 
promise has assured—a beautiful future 
on earth and a yet brighter inheritance 
beyond. These are living principles, mind- 
forces of colossal and ever actuating 
power. And these were the principles for 
which the men of the Mayflower strove and 
suffered. 

Is their spirit among the peoples of to- 
day, overriding materialism, trampling 
upon selfishness, lifting us above the greed 
of gain, giving the lie to the thought that 
a man is but an animated machine for 
making money, and that life is a gathering 
of shekels rather than a winning of 
souls? 

“Sir, you mistake,” one of the later col- 
onists is reported to have said to a traveler 
who spoke to him about the patriotism 
and conscience which had ‘prompted the 
Pilgrims, “you mistake me for one of the 
Bay people; our object in coming here was 
to catch fish.” 

The war of ideas rages yet. Out on the 
field of life you see the opposing bands— 
pilgrims eager for the catch of fish, pil- 
grims eager for the catch of faith and 
freedom. To which band do you belong? 
We dishonor our forefathers if while we 
admire and extol them we do not start by 
their example into a nobler manhood and 
a firmer faith. 


THE PURITANS. 


Reprinted from an Essay on Milton by 


Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


We would speak first of the Puritans, 
the most remarkable body of men perhaps 
which the world has ever produced. The 
odious and ridiculous parts of their char- 
acter lie on the surface. He that runs may 
read them, nor have there been wanting 
attentive and malicious observers to point 
them out. For many years after the Res- 
toration they were the theme of unmeas- 
ured invective and derision. They were 
exposed to the utmost licentiousness of the 
press and of the stage at the time when 
the press and the stage were most licen- 
tious. 

They were not men of letters, they were 
as a body unpopular, they could not de- 
fend themselves, and the public would not 
take them under its protection. They were 
therefore abandoned without reserve to 
the tender mercies of the satirists and 
dramatists. The ostentatious simplicity of 
their dress, their sour aspect, their nasal 
twang, their stiff posture, their long graces, 
their Hebrew names, the Scriptural phrases 


which they introduced on every occasion, ' 


their contempt of human learning, their 
detestation of polite amusements were in- 
deed fair game for the laughers. But it 
is not from laughers alone that the philos- 
ophy of history is to be learned. And he 
who approaches this subject should care- 
fully guard against the influence of that 
potent ridicule which has already misled 
so many excellent writers. 


Nor Vutcar Fanatics. Those who 
roused the people to resistance, who di- 
rected their measures through a long series 
of eventful years, who formed out of the 
most unpromising materials the finest army 
that Europe had ever seen, who trampled 
down King, Church and Aristocracy, who 
in the short interval of domestic sedition 
and rebellion made the name of England 
terrible to every nation on the face of the 
earth, were no vulgar fanatics. Most of 
their absurdities were mere _ external 
badges, like the signs of freemasonry or 
the dresses of friars. 


We regret that these badges were not 
more attractive. We regret that a body 
to whose courage and talents mankind has 
owed inestimable obligations had not the 
lofty elegance which distinguished some of 
the adherents of Charles the First or the 
easy good-breeding for which the court of 
Charles the Second was celebrated. But 
if we must make our choice we shall, like 
Bassanio in the play, turn from the spe- 
cious caskets which contain only the 
death’s head and the fool’s head and fix 
on the plain leaden chest which conceals 
the treasure. 


Tue Great Enp or Existence. ‘The 
Puritans were men whose minds had de- 
rived a peculiar character from the daily 
contemplation of superior beings and eter- 
nal interests. Not content with acknowl- 
edging in general terms an overruling 
Providence, they habitually ascribed every 
event to the will of the Great Being for 
Whose power nothing was too vast, for 
Whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the great end of ex- 
istence. They rejected with contempt the 
ceremonious homage which other sects 


. substituted for the pure worship of the 


soul. Instead of catching occasional 
glimpses of the Deity through an obscuring 
veil they aspired to gaze full on His intol- 
erable brightness, and to commune with 
Him face to face. Hence originated their 
contempt for terrestrial distinctions. 

The difference between the greatest and 
the meanest of mankind seemed to vanish 
when compared with the boundless interval 
which separated the whole race from Him 
on Whom their own eyes were constantly 
fixed. They recognized no title to superi- 
ority but His favor, and confident of that 
favor they despised all the accomplish- 
ments and all the dignities of the world. 

If they were unacquainted with the 
works of philosophers and poets, they 
were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the 


The Puritans. 


registers of heralds, they were recorded in 
the Book of Life. If their steps were not 
accompanied by a splendid train of me- 
nials, legions of ministering angels had 
charge over them. Their palaces were 
houses not made with hands, their diadems 
crowns of glory which should never fade 
away. 

On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles 
and priests, they looked down with con- 
tempt, for they esteemed themselves rich 
in a more precious treasure and eloquent 
in a more sublime language,—nobles by 
the right of an earlier creation and priests 
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proclaimed His will by the pen of the evan- 
gelist and the harp of the prophet. He 
had been wrested by no common deliverer 
from the grasp of no common foe. He 
had been ransomed by the sweat of no vul- 
gar agony, by the blood of no earthly sac- 
rifice. It was for him that the sun had 
been darkened, that the rocks had been 
rent, that the dead had risen, that all na- 
ture had shuddered at the sufferings of her 
expiring God! 


Two Men IN One. Thus the Puritan 
was made up of two different men,—the 


ELDER BREWSTER PREACHING TO THE PILGRIMS. 


The military figure in the foreground is Captain Miles Standish. 


by the imposition of a mightier hand. The 
very meanest of them was a being to 
whose fate a mysterious and terrible im- 
portance belonged, on whose slightest ac- 
tion the spirits of light and darkness looked 
with anxious interest, who had been des- 
tined before heaven and earth were cre- 
ated to enjoy a felicity which should con- 
tinue when heaven and earth should have 
passed, away. 

Events which shortsighted politicians 
ascribed to earthly causes had been or- 
dained on his account. For his sake em- 
pires had risen, and flourished, and 
decayed. For his sake the Almighty had 


one all self-abasement, penitence, grati- 
tude, passion; the other, proud, calm, in- 
flexible, sagacious. He prostrated himself 
in the dust before his Maker, but he set 
his foot on the neck of his king. 

In his devotional retirement he prayed 
with convulsions and groans and tears. 
He was half maddened by glorious or ter- 
rible illusions. He heard the lyres of 
angels or the tempting whispers of fiends. 
He caught a gleam of the beatific vision or 
woke screaming from the dreams of ever- 
lasting fire. Like Vane he thought him- 
self intrusted with the scepter of the mil- 
lennial year. Like Fleetwood he cried in 
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the bitterness of his soul that God had 
hid His face from him. But when he 
took his seat in the council or girt on his 
sword for war these tempestuous work- 
ings of the soul had left no perceptible 
trace behind them. 

People who saw nothing of the godly 
but their uncouth visages, and heard noth- 
ing from them but their groans and their 
whining hymns, might laugh at them.. But 
those had little reason to laugh who en- 
countered them in the hall of debate or in 
the field of battle. Those fanatics brought 
to civil and military affairs a coolness of 
judgment and an immutability of purpose 
which some writers have thought incon- 
sistent with their religious zeal, but which 
were in fact the necessary effects of 
it. The intensity of their feelings on one 
subject made them tranquil on every other. 
One overpowering sentiment had subjected 
to itself pity and hatred, ambition and 
fear. Death had lost its terrors, and pleas- 
ure its charms. They had their smiles and 
their tears, their. raptures and their sor- 
rows, but not for the things of this world. 
Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, had 
cleared their minds from every vulgar 
passion and prejudice, and raised them 
above the influence of danger and corrup- 


NORTHFIELD 


Reports have recently come of one North- 
field girl who still remains in France, doing 
a remarkable work among women and 
heading up the work of a large Welfare or- 
ganization. After graduating from a high 
schoolin New York State at the head of her 
class, she taught in a district school in her 
home town and earned money to begin her 
course at Northfheld Seminary. Then a 
two years’ course at Northfield followed by 
subsequent courses in the State Normal 
School and in Teachers College, New York 
City, where she received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, equipped her for her 
profession as a teacher. Qualified at last 
to take up the profession of teaching, she 
entered upon her duties in one of the lead- 
ing New England schools, but her brief ex- 
perience sufficed to show her that there was 
a greater field of service for one with het 
training and experience, and she accepted 


tion. It sometimes might lead them to 
pursue unwise ends but never to choose 
unwise means. They went through the 
world: like Sir Artegal’s iron man Talus 
with his flail, crushing and trampling down 
oppressors, mingling with human beings 
but having neither part nor lot in human 
infirmities, insensible to fatigue, to pleas- 
ure and to pain, not to be pierced by any 
weapon, not to be withstood by any bar- 
rier. 


Hicu Trizsute. Such we believe to have 
been the character of the Puritans. We 
perceive the absurdity of their manners, 
we dislike the sullen gloom of their do- 
mestic habits. We acknowledge that the 
tone of their minds was often injured by 
straining after things too high for mortal 
reach, and we know that in spite of their 
hatred of popery they too oitenrfell into 
the worst vices of that bad system, intol- 
erance and extravagant austerity,—and that 
they had their anchorites and their cru- 
sades, their Dunstans and their De Mont- 
fords, their Dominics and their Escobars. 
Yet when all circumstances are taken into 
consideration we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce them a brave, a wise, an honest 
and a useful body. 


SILHOUETTES. 


the position of Field Secretary in industrial 
work of the Y. W. C. A. of New York 
City. 

The report. now comes to us of the con- 
structive work she has done among women 
and girls in many places of France during 
the war, especially in the rest and recreation 
homes, cafeteria and with classes of dif- 
ferent kinds. She is but one of a number 
of Northfield girls who have really rendered 
an international service during the war. 

In promoting a “Fellowship Bible Club” 
the Massachusetts Bible Society issued a 
leaflet giving daily Bible Readings for 
personal use and the family altar, prepared 
by Rev. Herbert Handel, covering the 
period March 8 to April 4. The topic 
was “The Trail of the Christ,’ and the 
selection ranged from the death of John 
the Baptist to the resurrection. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
SCHOOL. 


What factors should determine your choice of the school to which 
you would send your son or daughter? What kind of a school would 
you like it to be? A perennial source of anxiety to parents and guard- 
ians, all the way from kindergarten to college! We have sought advice 


from men and women of large and varied experience. 


The present ar- 


ticle will be followed in our June issue by an article by Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody. A symposium will appear in July and August, giving shorter 
answers from Wm. J. Bryan, Chas. E. Jefferson, John Willis Baer, Fran- 


cis E. Clark and others. 


Communications from our readers, that con- 


tribute something new and suggestive, invited.—Editor. 


FIRST ARTICLE: WHAT SCHOOL FOR THE CHRISTIAN’S CHILDREN? 
Philip E. Howard. 


He was a boy who had never liked study. 
The out of doors was his natural habitat, 
and the saddle well cinched on his small 
Arabian mare was a far more attractive 
and important seat to him than any make of 
school or home or “opera house” chair. 
Books he loved to read,—if he did not have 
to, and if they were exciting enough. 
Study,—well, he did as little as possible, 
and when it grew too hard, vigorous hoy 
though he was, he would even cry about 
it all by himself. 

He was trudging along the shaded street 
of a New England town one glad day with 
his chum, both of them somewhat over- 
come with joy, not unmixed with surprise, 
because both had successfully passed a 
most fearsome examination in arithmetic. 
When you are nine, arithmetic may be 
worse than analytical geometry at nine- 
teen. 

“Say,” ventured the chum, “do you know 
how I passed that exam?” 

“No, I don’t,” was the truthful and em- 
phatic answer. 

“Well, maybe I had better not tell you, 
’cause you might laugh.” 

“T won’t laugh, go on, tell a fellow.” 

“Well,” the chum almost whispered, “I 
prayed about it.” 

And then silence. The two small boys 
of the public school, restless, fun-loving 
little chaps, trudged along together under 
the elms. 

“That’s great, Charlie, I’m glad you told 
me,” said the boy, who remembers the mo- 


ment as of yesterday. And was that all? 
Not quite. For they had made a discovery, 
but without knowing then how significant 
it was. Prayer, religion, study, belonged 
together for small boys! It was much 
later that one of them came to love study, 
but the lines of faith and practice had be- 
gun to converge. 

For the out-of-doors boy, study was even 
more irksome in his teens. The crisis 
came when he insisted on leaving school, 
a private school at this period, to enter 
business. But just on the threshold of 
that alluring career, a real teacher asked 
the boy, while waiting for a business open- 
ing, to come temporarily to his school. So 
the trap was set with kindly guile, and the 
diversion once accomplished, the snare held 
fast. For -that teacher taught the boy 
something more than the textbooks. He 
gave horizons. He showed by word and 
deed how expectant he was that the boy 
would have a great time as he followed 
his teacher into the unfolding mysteries of 
why such things as the classics and mathe- 
matics, and history, and much English, 
were worth while. Moreover, he put the 
boy in charge of the athletics of the school 
as trainer. How responsibility makes a 
youngster grow! Then one golden after- 
noon, far out in the country, the teacher 
sat with the boy on a log by the roadside 
and just talked. That was the intellec- 
tual turning point. Nor did the teacher 
stop there. One day the boy received at 
his home a very personal letter from his 
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teacher friend, urging him to accept Christ. 
It was the first letter of the kind he had 
ever seen. It wert to the heart of the 
whole matter and to the boy’s heart. Not 
at once, but later, he united with the church, 
and so moved on into Christian service. 
Once more religion and education had 
been coworkers in his own experience 
and observation. 

Many years afterwards when attending, 
as an alumnus, a celebration at his college, 
he grew enthusiastic over an address that 
exalted the place of the religious in edu- 
cation, and turning to an old classmate, 
now a teacher in the college, he exclaimed, 
“That’s great, isn’t it?” “Good speech,” 
was the reply, “but I have no use for what 
he is saying just now. Religion has no 
place in education.” 

Who was right? the little chap in the 
New England town, the teacher of prep’ 
school days, or the classmate-instructor in 
the big college? 

It is not a superfluous question for any- 
one who has the choosing of a school to- 
day for boy or girl, for none too many 
schools are educationally efficient in the 
fostering of that without which mere so- 
called education is a menace. Many 
teachers who give keen attention to the 
curriculum are highly superficial, or worse, 
in dealing with character, and the soul’s 
relation to the Life that is the Light of 
men. The principal of a famous private 
school for boys, when asked if he had any 
real difficulty in securing the right teachers, 
replied, “Oh, I can get plenty of men who 
know their subjects, but the trouble is to 
find a man who knows boys”; and he 
might have added, “and who knows 
Christ.” One teacher in a coeducational 
school, in referring to a bit of Bible his- 
tory, remarked, “Of course no one nowa- 
days believes this sort of thing,” where- 
upon a young girl in the class rose in her 
place and exclaimed, “Why, Miss eid 
believe that, and so do lots of people I 
know.” “That will do,’ said the teacher, 
“we won't discuss that,” and the subject 
was dropped. 

But the principle involved cannot be 
dropped. The Christian family is neces- 
sarily dissatisfied with any school that 
neither gives Christ His rightful preémi- 
nence, nor gives the pupil 


protection 


against the disparaging of sacred things. 
More than one educator has pointed out 
the far reaching importance of “education 
by atmosphere”; and the mental and re- 
ligious atmosphere of the class room and 
of the whole school life ought to be 
carefully considered by parents. “What do 
you suppose one of our professors did 
to-day?” exclaimed a mature and much- 
disturbed college upper-classman. ‘Why, 
he took about fifteen minutes of the hour 
to enlarge upon the advantages of swear- 
ing!” And the principle of education by 
atmosphere was illustrated in the approv- 
ing delight of the class. 

On the other hand, there are schools 
where this type of miseducation is ren- 
dered impossible. A certain college presi- 
dent, when asked abqut his method of 
choosing teachers, replied that he first in- 
quired as to their fundamental Christian 
beliefs, and then as to their personal hab- 
its. While never abating his requirements 
as to scholarship and pedagogical ‘skill, he 
never accepts a teacher, no matter how ex- 
pert in his specialty, who does not qualify 
on the other points. One result of this is 
a free and genuine and whole-hearted re- 
ligious atmosphere in a school where se- 
verely taxing mental and physical stand- 
ards are also steadily maintained. It would 
be idle to suppose that there are no fires 
of temptation smouldering or burning in 
that institution. Young life is a favorite 
mark for Satan everywhere. But at least 
it can be said that the authorities in that 
school are not giving him their approval. 

And why should Christians not encour- 
age by their gifts, their influence, their di- 
rect management, and especially by the 
presence of their children, the schools and 
colleges that do recognize the preéminence 
of Christ, not only as the Master Teacher, 
but as the Saviour who alone makes us 
into the new creations that are capable 
then of the guidance of the Spirit into “all 
the truth”? 

Two fathers were discussing the com- 
parative merits of two available schools 
for the daughter of one of these Christian 
men. One school was nearer, less expen- 
sive, and more convenient. Both schools 
stood well in scholarship, but the near-by 
institution dealt with the Bible in the most 
destructive fashion, while the other 
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strongly upheld the old faith. The father 
was puzzled. He thought his daughter 
might be strengthened through having to 
encounter the spiritual disadvantages of 
the more convenient school. “But here is 
the question as I see it,” said his friend. 
“If we are free to choose, ought we to 
commit our children to the care of a school 
where the beliefs that we count essential 
are directly denied by the fixed policy of 
that school? Is it even educationally cor- 
rect to put your adolescent child into an 
atmosphere which is directly contrary to 
the life purposes you cherish for your 
children?” The questions needed only to 
be asked to make the point clear. 

No, the Christian who squarely considers 
the facts cannot be satisfied with a school 
where his son or daughter must constantly 
struggle for breath in an atmosphere spirit- 
ually suffocating. Nor does he willingly 
choose, if he gives Christ the preéminence, 
a school where sheer worldliness is the 
ever present ideal, where, in miniature, the 
materialistic nonreligious elements of a 
gainful, selfish and Christ-forgetting so- 
ciety are strongly influential. 

The aroused Christian will prefer, and 
will-go far if need be, to find the school 
that is frankly Christian, and not hostile, 
or even cautiously noncommittal on that 
question. That school at its best will pro- 
vide an equipment of able Christian 
teachers first of all, and in support of their 
work, simple, healthy housing, carefully 
supervised physical work, not always com- 
petitive, but always constructive in build- 
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ing strength at weak points. The -Bible 
will be prominent in the curriculum, and 
taught by one who believes it. And Christ 
will walk the halls of that school, frequent 
the class rooms and living rooms and ath- 
letic field, in the life and ways and spirit 
of the faculty, so that the students may 
see Him exalted in the common tasks that 
spell school life to them. 

The students in that school will know 
that the masters are interested personally 
in their boys, with the same genuineness of 
interest that the Master showed in His 
“boys” when He called them by that fa- 
miliar name. 

And would it sound strange to you, if 
a boy, when asked how things were going 
in his school (and this did occur), should 
reply with genuine boyish enthusiasm, 
“Fine! Why, we have had lots of new 
students come lately,” and when asked how 
he accounted for this, should answer 
frankly, “Why, I guess it’s just an answer 
to prayer.” 

Have we not, as Christians, too care- 
lessly committed our children to a school 
life (even when we could choose as among 
several schools) the atmosphere of which 
is taken for granted as satisfactory, be- 
cause of purely worldly tests of popularity 
and efficiency? Have we taken seriously 
enough the sacred trust of fatherhood and 
motherhood and of counselor in selecting 
the group that is to have such abiding in- 
fluence over our children in their most im- 
pressionable years? 


OF SAINT PAUL.* 


V. EPAPHRODITUS. 
Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


Epaphroditus, my brother and fellow- 
worker and fellow-soldier, and your mes- 
senger and minister to my need. Phil. un. 
Fi (kes Ae 

No one can read this letter from which 
my text is taken without feeling that the 
Church at Philippi occupied quite a special 
place in Paul’s heart. An atmosphere of 
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warm personal affection pervades the whole 
of this Epistle. It is quite obviously a let- 
ter written to people whom Paul regarded 
as his dear and intimate friends. And the 
reason for that is that the Philippian 
Church had shown itself such a kind and 
affectionate church, Philippi itself—I 
mean the town as distinguished from the 
little company of Christian converts—had 
given Paul a very rough reception. It was 
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there that his Roman citizenship had been 
outraged, and he and Silas, without trial, 
had first been beaten with rods and then 
flung into. prison. But the cruelty of the 
magistrate did not count with Paul as com- 
pared with the kindness of the Christian 
people. Their warm affection had almost 
obliterated the memory of that wrong and 
made the very name of Philippi dear to him. 

The kindness of the Philippians began on 
the very first Sabbath Paul spent in the city. 
He had landed there a complete stranger. 
But after that first Sabbath he was no 
longer a stranger, but a loved and honored 
guest. In other cities Paul was allowed to 
live in his own hired lodging and to earn 
his bread by the labor of his hands. But 
in Philippi, from that first Sabbath, he en- 
joyed the hospitality of Lydia’s home and 
everything that love could do for him was 
done. Nor did the kindness cease when 
Paul left Philippi. It was no case of “out 
of sight, out of mind.” Their thoughtful 
care of him continued after he had jour- 
neyed on to other cities. 

Thessalonica was the next city at which 
the Apostle made any lengthened stay; and 
many a proof of the affection of the Phi- 
lippians followed the Apostle to Thessa- 
lonica. ‘‘For even in Thessalonica,” he says 
in a grateful little sentence of acknowledg- 
ment in the last chapter of this Epistle, “ye 
sent once and again unto my need.” The 
fact is, the Church at Philippi was the one 
and only church that made it its business 
to look after the Apostle’s temporal well- 
being and comfort. 

Paul held quite strongly that the minister 
had a right to his support. The laborer was 
worthy of his hire. But he rarely, perhaps 
never, insisted upon this right. His prac- 
tice was to work at his trade of tent weav- 
ing and so provide for his own livelihood. 
This he did to make it impossible for any- 
one to accuse him of preaching the Gospel 
for money. But while he never insisted on 
his right to support, when any church of its 
own free will offered to support him, or 
sent him money and gifts, Paul gratefully 
accepted them. It made him the more free 
to address himself to his proper work. 

The Church at Philippi was the first to 
begin this gracious practice. Later on, 
other churches seem to have followed Phi- 
lippi’s example. But up to the time of his 


leaving Macedonia (in the course of his 
second missionary journey) no church had 
fellowship with him as regards giving and 
receiving except Philippi. The Philippians 
were the only people who troubled them- 
selves to think of the Apostle’s comfort. 

In view of these facts, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the Apostle loved the 
Church at Philippi with special tenderness. 
Paul had a peculiarly sensitive heart. He 
was quick to respond to kindness.and love. 
I once heard a preacher say that while the 
Bible told you to “love your enemies,” it 
didn’t tell you to like them. Love is a duty 
we owe to everyone; we have to seek their 
highest good; but liking is a matter of the 
heart and can never be secured to order. I 
am not sure that the exegesis is sound, but 
I think there is some truth in the distinction. 
We must love everyone, even the people we 
don’t like. But I don’t know that we can 
really like everybody. Paul loved all his 
churches,—he loved even disappointing 
churches, like those in Galatia and Corinth; 
but he not only loved the Church in Phi- 
lippi, he liked it as well. Amongst all his 
churches it was his joy and | pride. His 
heart warmed at every remembrance of 
Philippi. It was such a kindly, gracious, 
affectionate little community. 

This letter was called forth by another 
evidence of its thoughtfulness. About ten 
years had elapsed since Paul had visited 
Philippi. But the Church had not forgotten 
its first minister. News had reached the 
Philippians that Paul had been taken to 
Rome as a prisoner and at once they began 
to think how they could minister to him. 
They had often thought of him in the inter- 
vening years and desired to send him tokens 
of their love, but, somehow or other, the 
opportunity never presented itself. The 
Apostle was pretty constantly on the move 
and traveling was not then the swift and 
easy thing it is now. But now that he was. 
a prisoner, their chance seemed to have 
come. So by the hand of Epaphroditus 
they sent a present to Paul in Rome. 
Whether money or personal gifts we cannot 
tell, but it was a noble and generous gift 
and it made Paul’s heart sing for joy. The 
Philippian present ministered to his physical 
comfort, but above all things else, it min- 
istered to Paul’s soul. The last chapter of 
this Epistle just throbs and thrills with the 
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spirit of joy and gratitude. The thought 
of the loving remembrance of these far-off 
friends of his put courage and gladness into 
Paul’s heart. He sang in his prison at 
Rome, as he had once sung in the prison at 
Philippi—for, sheer gladness. “I have all 
things, and abound,” he cries. “I am filled, 
having received from Epaphroditus the 
things that came from you, an odour of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well- 
pleasing to God.” 


Epapuropitus. This man Epaphroditus 
deserves his place in the circle of Paul’s 
friends. I could guess a good deal about 
Epaphroditus. For instance, I should guess 
that Epaphroditus was a sort of incarnation 
of the essential Philippian spirit. I mean 
that all the affection and thoughtful love of 
the Philippian Church found expression in 
Epaphroditus. I gather this from the 
simple fact that the Philippians chose 
Epaphroditus to be their messenger and, 
ministrant. A church does not choose a 
man of hard face and sour spirit to be its 
almoner. It chooses one whose kindness 
and grace of spirit enhance and double the 
gift, and Epaphroditus was chosen, we may 
be quite sure, because coming from his 
hands would make the gift still more accept- 
able to Paul. Epaphroditus was, himself, 
a gracious, kindly, generous soul. 

Then I could guess a good deal as to how 
Epaphroditus felt when he came face to face 
with Paul and placed the Philippian gift in 
his hand. At Christmas time my church 
entrusts me with a certain sum of money 
to administer in the interests of our poor 
ministers. I know what joy I get through 
being allowed to be the medium for convey- 
ing help to the faithful servants of God 
whose lot is hard, and I can therefore guess 
what Epaphroditus’ feelings must have been 
at being allowed to minister to Paul. 

All that we know about Epaphroditus is 
really contained in this paragraph of the 
second chapter of this Epistle. For he is 
not to be identified with the Epaphras of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, although the 
names are the same. Epaphras or Epaph- 
roditus was a very common name and to 
meet two men of that name in the circle of 
Paul’s friends is not surprising. Epaphro- 
ditus was quite obviously a Philippian; 
Epaphras was equally obviously a native of 
Colosse in Asia Minor. So, without 
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further discussion I am going to take it for 
granted that the sole authority for our 
knowledge of Epaphroditus is this para- 
graph which extends from ver. 25 to ver. 
30. The passage does not tell us many 
facts about Epaphroditus—simply these. 
He came to Rome as the Church’s apostle 
or delegate to minister to Paul’s need. 
When he got there, he does not seem to 
have been content simply to hand over the 
Philippian gift, but flung himself into the 
work by Paul’s side. In the course of his 
work and as a result of it, he contracted an 
illness which very nearly proved fatal. 
“But God had mercy on him” and on the 
Apostle, who would have had sorrow upon 
sorrow if, in addition to the burden of his 
imprisonment, he had been called upon to 
mourn the loss of his friend. When con- 
valescing, Epaphroditus was sorely dis- 
tressed and troubled because somehow the 
news had reached Philippi that he was ill. 
So at the time this letter was written he 
was all eagerness to get back home in order 
to allay their anxiety—an eagerness in 
which Paul shared. Therefore at the earli- 
est possible moment he was sent back again 
to Philippi, bearing this letter with him, in 
the course of which the Apostle exhorts the 
Philippians to “receive him . . in the 
Lord with all joy; and hold such in hon- 
our.” Those are all the facts told us about 
Epaphroditus. Now let us look for a few 
minutes at the sort of man they reveal. 


EPAPHRODITUS’ CONSIDERATENESS. Sotte- 
times the real quality of a man’s soul is 
revealed by the way in which he bears sick- 
ness and pain. The shallow soul whimpers 
and whines about it. The really big man 
makes no complaint or moan. “Still waters 
run deep,’ we say; and the converse is 
equally true, the really deep waters are 
still. About the really deep soul there is a 
certain reticence and _ reserve. Shallow 
people are voluble and noisy about their 
little ailments. But really great souls say 
little or nothing even about their deep and 
bitter sorrows. They wear their sackcloth 
within, and carry themselves with a smile, 
so far as the outside world is concerned. 
Epaphroditus belonged to the company of 
the great-hearted. “He was sick nigh unto 
death”—but he would have no man know it. 
But back of this noble reserve and prompt- 
ing it there was a beautiful considerateness. 
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He was always thinking of his friends at 
Philippi. He knew they had great and 
heavy troubles of their own. Life was 
hard for them. Their discipleship was 
bringing them under the cross. They were 
in jeopardy every hour and this great- 
hearted man, knowing how they loved him, 
was unwilling to add another burden to 
their*-heavy load by letting them know about 
his dangerous illness. And when, some- 
how or other, the news filtered through to 
them, it was in order to relieve them of 
this additional sorrow that he wished to 
hurry back and show them he was alive and 
well. 

There is something singularly touching 
and chivalrous about considerateness like 
this. Our lads who have been fighting for 
us out yonder have shown considerateness 
of the same kind. When writing to their 
mothers they have said nothing about their 
hardships and privations and dangers, but 
have put a brave smile on and described 
themselves as being “in the pink.” They 
have been gay even at the expense of those 
deadly shells that scatter destruction all 
around. And when laid low, they have 
written from hospital and made light of all 
their hurts. Though maimed and torn they 
were “doing fine.” They have hidden 
oftentimes the extent of their injuries so as 
-to lighten the anxieties resting on loving 
hearts at home. It is a noble and Christian 
feeling that has made them do all this. 
There are trouble and sorrow enough in the 
world, without adding to it. It is a Chris- 
tian thing to wear our sackcloth not with- 
out but within. “Thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face.” 
“T hope,” Robert Hall, the great Baptist 
preacher, used to say when recovering from 
those awful paroxysms of pain that used 


periodically to seize him, “I hope I did not 


complain.” That was not stoicism, it was 
Christianity. It is a Christian thing to say 
little or nothing about our own sorrows but 
to turn to the world a glorious morning 
face. To that company of great-hearted 
souls who refused to add anything to the 
weight of the world’s grief by saying a 
word about their own, this man Epaphro- 
ditus belonged. 


EPAPHRODITUS, THE BROTHER. This ele- 
ment in Epaphroditus’ character, his con- 
siderateness for others, we gather from 


* means that Epaphroditus 


what Paul here says about his sickness. 
Now let me call your attention to what 
Paul says definitely and specifically abont 
him. He uses three terms to describe 
Epaphroditus and every term is a noble 


tribute. Here they are: “Epaphroditus, my 
brother and fellow-worker and _ fellow- 
soldier.” Let us look at each of those 


terms fora moment. “They stand,” Bishop 
Lightfoot says, “in an ascending scale and 


represent common sympathy, common 
work, common danger and toil and suffer- 
ing.” 

“Epaphroditus, my brother.’ That is 
what every Christian was to Paul, a 
brother. He loved all who loved his Lord. 


He and they belonged to the same great 
family. The household of faith was a 
great brotherhood. Now there is some- 
thing immensely significant in this when 
you begin to think of it. Paul belonged to 


_the most bigoted and exclusive race under 


the sun. With the Jews, their separateness 
from every other nation was part of their 
religion. Between them and the Gentile 
world a deep gulf was fixed. Every Gen- 
tile was to the Jew a dog, and I am bound 
to add that the Jewish hate and scorn were 
repaid by the Gentile world with interest. 
And yet there is this Hebrew of Hebrews 
folding the Gentile Epaphroditus to his 
breast and calling him “my brother.” It 
suggests the one and only way in which the 
schisms and enmities of the world can ever 
be bridged. The Christ Who reconciled 
Jew and Gentile will break down all divi- 
sions and all nations shall become one in 
Him. 

I do not think that brother here refers 
simply to their common faith. I believe it 
had played a 
brother’s part. He had lavished love and 
affection upon Paul, and Paul’s heart had 
been enriched by it. A wealth of tender 
gratitude breathes through the word 
“Epaphroditus, my brother.’ The defect 
of a great deal of our present-day Chris- 
tianity is this: we speak of one another as 
“brethren” but we do not always play the 
brother’s part. What a denial of brother- 
hood our business and trade arrangements 
often represent! There is no suggestion 
of personal affection and love about them! 
What a denial of real brotherhood we find 
even in the circle of the Christian Church! 
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There is often a lamentable absence of 
sympathy, and personal affection and care 
for one another. The Church would be a 
more sought after community, if the breth- 
ren were just, a little bit more brotherly. 
Two remarks I make as I leave this point: 
(1) It is the practice of brotherliness 
that is going to make our world a better 
world. (2) It is the practice of brother- 
liness that is the hall-mark of the Christian. 
“We know that we have passed out of 
death into life, because we love the breth- 
ren.” 


EPAPHRODITUS, THE WorKER. “Epaphro- 
ditus,’ Paul goes on to say, “my fellow- 
worker.” Epaphroditus’ mission was to 
carry the Philippian gift to Paul. We may 
rely upon it he discharged his trust with 
tact and grace. Epaphroditus added to the 
acceptability of the gift by the way in 
which he gave it. Having offered the gift, 
his business was in a sense completed and 
his duty discharged. But Epaphroditus did 
not thereupon set his face homeward again. 
He remained by Paul’s side, sharing in his 
work. Epaphroditus had a great zeal for 
God. He had the passion for souls. He 
had a fervent love for Christ. He saw that 
Rome offered a great field. He saw that 
the Apostle, single-handed and a prisoner, 
was not equal to the demand. So he re- 
mained in Rome to help him. 

And it was in no half-hearted fashion 
that Epaphroditus labored. He hazarded 
"his life in the work. The word is a very 
expressive word in the Greek. He “gam- 
bled” with his life. He was reckless of 
health and life in his devotion to his work 
and his well-nigh fatal sickness was the 
result of his headlong zeal. Some few 
years ago Booker Washington, one of the 
greatest leaders of the negro race, died. 
It appeared from the papers that the New 
York doctors had told him that if he “went 
slow” he might live for years. But the 
passion for redeeming his race was like a 
fire in his bones and he could not “go slow.” 
He flamed his way along—risking life and 
everything else in and for his work. 
Epaphroditus was like that. He “gambled” 
with his life. He thought not his life dear 
unto him if only he could further the cause 
of Christ, win men’s souls and accomplish 
his course with joy. “Epaphroditus, 
my... . fellow-worker.” That is what 
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every Christian ought to be still. Not only 
a brother, but a laborer too. “Woe to them 
that are at ease in Zion!” And blessed are 
they who share the toil and trial which 
make Christ’s Kingdom come. 


EPAPHRODITUS, THE SoLpieR. “Epaphro- 
ditus,’ Paul adds, “my... . fellow- 
soldier.” We not only shared in the Apos- 
tle’s labors, he shared also in his perils and 
dangers. Rome was not a particularly safe 
place for Christian people at this time. 
And it involved a certain amount of risk to 
identify oneself with Paul, prisoner as he 
was, and still more to engage in the work 
of propagating the faith on account of 
which Paul had been imprisoned. But 
none of these things moved Epaphroditus. 
He was not only earnest and zealous, he 
was strong and brave. He cheerfully ran 
the risks and encountered the dangers. 
Some people, like John Mark and Demas, 
turned faint-hearted when the risks grew 
deadly, but not Epaphroditus. He faced 
all the dangers without flinching. And this 
is the tribute of one brave man to another: 
“Epaphroditus, ... . my fellow-soldier.” 
And everyone who would follow Christ 
must be a soldier still. He has risks to run 
and dangers to fear and battles to fight. 
The risks are not the same as they were 
nineteen centuries ago. But they are none 
the less real. “Our wrestling is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the principali- 
ties, against the powers, ... . against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places.” The Christian life does 
not mean comfort, it means conflict. It is 
not a parade, it is a long campaign. No 
one can live it who has not the soldier 
spirit. Are you prepared to run the risk 
and face the danger? When the call was 
issued for soldiers to fight in the awful 
conflict so recently finished, our lads 
responded by the million. The wide world 
was subdued and thrilled by the response. 
What about this other call from our great 
King? Have you enlisted in His army? 
Have you engaged for this other and 
nobler warfare? The greatest glory that 
can come to us, the deepest joy that can 
ever bless us will bé to hear Christ greet us 
“fellow-soldier.” Brother, . . . . worker, 
soldier—there you get the complete Chris- 
tian. Such Christians may God help us one 
and all to be! 


MY ATTITUDE TOWARD SPIRITUALISM. 
Philip Whitwell Wilson. 


I am unable, as a lay student of our 
Lord’s teaching, to throw in my lot with 
the latest wave of what is called Spirit- 
ualism. 

When my father died I was six years old. 
I remember accurately that impressive 
farewell. He spoke of death as a river 
that he had to cross. He spoke of heaven 
on the other side. But by no syllable did 
he suggest that, in trouble, I should com- 
municate with him. It was to God, as Fa- 
ther of the fatherless, that he surrendered 
his children, including myself, the young- 


est. And to each he gave one gift,—a Bi- 


ble——and what is left of that worn and 
tattered treasure lies here on my desk. 
That Bible, read in broad daylight, was to 
be our guide. 

My father’s grave is now shared by my 
son and namesake. They lie side by side. 
That little fellow died when he was four. 
Some neighbors, seeking to comfort us, 
suggested that we should hear from him. 
I shall never forget the sudden pain at any 
such idea that crossed his mother’s face. 
Her instinct was against the notion. It was 
the instinct of a normal, healthy wife and 
woman. And I believe that it was an en- 
tirely wholesome instinct. If that sorrow 


had been taken into a séance, it could never 


have been an inspiration. 

This business has come over to the new 
world from the old. When war broke out, 
Europe was irreligious. Few people went 
to church. Fewer still read the Bible. So- 
ciety was utterly unprepared for the chal- 
lenging fact of death. Americans will best 
realize what this fact of death meant by 
contrasting their own proposed war monu- 
ments—great pillars which show the tri- 
umph of freedom—with the unadorned 
Cenotaph in Whitehall, London, which 
represents for Britons what they consider 
the fruits of war. 

It was no wonder that women, who had 
seldom if ever prayed, as a habit, who were 
utterly uninstructed in the Bible, should 
seek any method of relieving their jangled 
nerves. Not only did they run after 
“spooks” as the scoffers called them, but 
they made fortunes for fortune tellers, 


and welcomed any device of occultism, 
whether charlatan or sincere. 

Among those who had been bereaved 
were two popular figures, Sir Arthur Co- 
nan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock Holmes 
and Sir Oliver Lodge, then of Birming- 
ham University. These men have a great 
gift of writing and speaking. Personally, 
they deserve the esteem in which they are 
held. But neither of them is other than 
what Paul would call “a babe in Christ.” 
Until recently, they did not pretend that 
the Christian faith was their subject. 
Lodge lived his best years as a Huxleyite, 
and it is most interesting that having so 
lived he should come round at last to the 
view that the miracles did really happen 
after all. Sir Conan Doyle has not yet got 
beyond the elementary stage of thinking 
that you can cut the Bible in half,—believe 
the New Testament, tear up the Old Testa- 
ment—and so revive the cause of Christ. 
Seeing that the New Testament is woven 
out of the Old Testament, this plan pre- 
sents a problem in thebdlogical surgery, 
which, perhaps, had best be referred to: 
Sherlock Holmes himself. 

I am very glad that these eminent men 
are returning to Christ. It is most signifi- 
cant. But I cannot accept their elementary 
investigations into the unseen as anything 
but just elementary. Even to M. Maurice 
Maeterlinck, I must say quite bluntly, that 
much as I enjoyed his “Blue Bird” as a 
book and a play, I really do not need to 
attend either the Metropolitan Opera House: 
or a fancy dress ball at some great hotel, 
in order to arrive at the not entirely new 
truth that my soul is immortal. The Pil- 
grim Fathers brought over that faith three 
hundred years ago, and, in their first win- 
ter. not a few of them, under hardships, 
died heroically for it. 

Spiritualism is in England no new 
“stunt.” The late W. T. Stead ran Ma- 
dame Blavatsky, with somewhat disastrous 
results on his influence, and his friend “Ju- 
lia” once helped him to perpetrate an in- 
terview with Mr. Gladstone, who had just 
died, which actually appeared in the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. It was, of course, re- 
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garded as an unpardonable outrage on a 
bereaved family. Gladstone said nothing, 
either fresh, or worthy of his best style, 
nor does anyone dream of including the 


document in any authentic record of the 


British statesman. Here before me I have 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, taken 
spirit fashion, and I am astounded by their 
inane, nay, idiotic, look. Somewhere 
around there must have been a distorting 
mirror. And I cannot exclude from con- 
sideration the argument that anyone of us 
at any time may receive caricatures of our 
beloved dead, produced I care not how, 
for curious reasons, and irrespective of the 
pain they may cause. If it was right, as 
Lodge and Conan Doyle would, if they are 
consistent, declare it to be right, to inter- 
view Gladstone, why not George Washing- 
ton? Why not Abraham Lincoln? Why 
not produce authentic messages for the as- 
sistance of the forthcoming Presidential 
conventions? Writing now as a journalist, 
whose professional standing depends upon 
the reliability of his judgment upon truth, 
I must say frankly that I can only accept 
as authentic news what men say or have 
said when their neighbors can test their 
identity in visible and tangible flesh and 
blood. ; 


WHAT THE BIBLE Says. 


In past years, I read my Bible, chapter 
by chapter, but it is now my custom to take 
any topic that may be “up” in the news- 
papers and find out what the Bible says on 
that topic. I recognize that this is an era 
of amazing discovery, when Edison himself 
is half inclined to credit signals to Mars. 
In the United States, and especially in New 
England, the mystical has always made a 
strong appeal. You see it in Edgar Allan 
Poe, in Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the 
poets, especially Longfellow. And I should 
make it clear, therefore, that the Jewish 
and Christian Churches did not deny the 
spirit world around us. On the contrary, 
Orientals as they were, they asserted it, so 
that in the new “discoveries” there is not 
one salient fact of which they were igno- 
rant, thousands of years ago. In looking 
over the few prominent passages, you must 
bear in mind that the Old Testament was 
our Lord’s one library. He had no other 
books, and apparently needed none. 
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Take first the Law of Moses. In Ex. 
xxi. 18,.I find this, “Thou shalt not suffer 
a witch to live.” That for a start is fairly 
emphatic. In Deut. xviii. 10, the case is 
somewhat more fully explained. We read: 
“There shall not be found among you any 
one that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divina- 
tion, or an observer of times, or an en- 
chanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer. For all that do these 
things are an abomination unto the Lorp.” 
That again is emphatic and unmistakable. 

Hundreds of years later, Isaiah, the 
prophet not of a simple pastoral people, 
but of an elaborated civilization, wrote, 
“When they shall say unto you, Seek unto 
them that have familiar spirits, and unto 
wizards that peep, and that mutter: should . 
not a people seek unto their God?” This 
suggests to me, at any rate, the séance and 
the professional medium. It also suggests 
that people use these means as an alterna- 
tive for the much happier method of 
prayer. Elsewhere Isaiah criticises those 
who tell fortunes in the dust, which was 
the Eastern equivalent in every particular 
of the ouija board,—sometimes a game or 
pastime, sometimes an obsession. 

This was what our Lord heard read in 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day. The 
subject was one on which He had supreme 
authority to speak because He raised the 
dead. Of the three whom He called back 
to life here—the daughter of Jairus, the 
son of the widow at Nain, and Lazarus,— 
not one brought to their friends a message 
from the other world, either a personal 
message or description of circumstances 
there; nor did our Lord when He was 
risen, tell us anything of what His experi- 
ences were between the afternoon of Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. Then, if ever, 
was the moment when He might have put 
the disciples into conscious touch with the 
departed, but He refrained. 

It is true that Moses and Elijah met Him 
on the Mountain of Transfiguration. But 
there is not recorded one syllable that they 
uttered. Peter seems at once to have turned 
spiritualist and he wanted to build there 
and then three tabernacles for séances— 
putting the presence of Christ, as men do 
to-day, on a level with that of any great 
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man. What happened? A Divine cloud 
enveloped all the little company, whether 
living here or “gone West,’ and only one 
personage emerged—Jesus Himself{—with 
the words, “This is my beloved Son;.... 
hear ye him.” Even Moses and Elijah 
must not challenge His sole voice from the 
other world. 

I must be content with one or two fur- 
ther quotations of conclusive authority. 
It is a little unfortunate that Paul’s great 
declaration in 1 Cor. xv. that the soul of 
man is immortal should only be read, as a 
rule, at funerals, because it ends on a note 
the very opposite to spiritualism. What 
exactly does he say to those who are turn- 
ing from the graveside? Does he advise 
them to keep their curtains drawn, hold 
hands, and sit in séances expecting mes- 
sages from the departed? Not at all. 
Service, not séance, is his cure for sorrow; 
“Wherefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not vain in the 
Lord.” How much more healthy that is, 
how much less selfish and egotistic, than 
table turning and second-sight! 

You have exactly the same sensible note 
in the Letter to the Hebrews (xii. 1), 
where the departed are mentioned as “so 
great a cloud of witnesses.” But are we, 
still in the arena, to spend our time talk- 
ing to the spectators? We shall never win 
the race if we do. What we have to ac- 
complish is “the race . . . . set before us,” 
and we shall run that race straight to the 
goal, only as we look, not at the witnesses, 
but “unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith.” 

Last, I would refer to a word or two 
in the Book of Revelation (xiv. 14). 
There we find death described as a stroke 
of a sharp sickle. Obviously, such a stroke 
makes a complete severance, while it lasts. 
Now, John was writing to the Churches of 
Asia. Those Churches included Ephesus. 
How immensely interested Ephesus would 
have been to hear again from Paul! But 
in all his journeys through the heavens, 
John does not once report one syllable ut- 
tered by any particular saint. Indeed, he 
makes it plain that those who die in the 
Lord are resting from their labors and 
must not be disturbed except by the Lord. 


According to John, it is the ungodly who 
are restless and uneasy. And this is plain 


from the parable of Dives and the other 


Lazarus which is, again, most applicable. 
Dives wanted his brethren warned of what 
he was suffering in hell. You could not 
imagine a more natural and in its way a 
more proper impulse. But Lazarus was 
not sent back to earth to approach these 
brethren either directly. or through some 
medium. They were told to read Moses 
and the prophets, and they were thus told, 
on Christ’s personal authority. Surely, 
there is something a little alarming to-day 
in the spectacle of people who will not 
trouble to open their Bibles or spend five 
minutes on the wisest counsel ever given to 
man, running after any scrap of a message 
that they may think has come from “the 
other side.” I can only say that, for my- 
self, I am thankful to God that by His 
goodness, I feel no need of such resources. 


SAUL AT ENDOR. 


For across the wide spaces of the cen- 
turies, there may be seen with terrible dis- 
tinctness, the sinister figure of Saul the 
King, living on the border land of insanity. 
He again was one who had'shut his Bible, 
slain the prophets of the Lord, and si- 
lenced the voice of God’s personal guid- 
ance. He went to Endor. He knew that 
what he proposed was against the laws 
dictated by his own conscience as king. 
He went disguised, and like Judas Iscariot, 
he left at night, when it was dark. Not 
Scripture alone, but Shakespeare, in his 
“Macbeth,” has described that scene of 
spiritual despair. I should be sorry to 
think that anyone I cared about should 
ever be an actor in such a drama. Samuel 
was called up. The Almighty did permit 
it. But Samuel was shown as a warning 
for all future generations. He spoke in 
tones of deep anger at this intrusion on 
his well-won peace. “Why,” he asked, 
“hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?” 
And not one word of hitherto unuttered 
counsel would he give, while, as for Saul, 
the scene left him weaker in mind, weaker 
in body, than before,—a man doomed to 
defeat in life’s battle. 

This affair is not trivial. I agree with 
Sir Oliver Lodge that, while many features 
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of it are supremely ridiculous, it is, or may 
be, a serious element in human happiness 
or misery. Apart from any other circum- 
stance, we cannot have it that the departed 
are only to be approached by reverent and 
friendly persons. It was not David who 
outraged Samuel’s rest; it was Saul. Un- 
_ der a spiritualist régime, no family, at 
times of deep sorrow, would be safe. Think 
of having tortured portraits of one’s 
mother, one’s wife, one’s child, somehow 
secured by anybody out for a sensation, 
as Gladstone’s pictures were secured, and 
then published broadcast! 

Sir Oliver Lodge has written of his own 
son, Raymond. Well and good. I would 
‘only invite comparison between what he 
has written and the pictures of the re- 
deemed which you find in the real Book 
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of Revelation. Others will write, how- 
ever, about anybody they like “on the 
other side.” Already, a leading medium, to 
whom Conan Doyle was sending wives and 
mothers in their sorrow, has been handled 
with great severity in the London Truth. 
Spiritualists themselves know that the op- 
portunities of mediums preying upon public 
credulity are and always have been un- 
limited. And while I am glad that men 
like Lodge and Conan Doyle should be 
abandoning their former position of nega- 
tive agnosticism, I believe that they will 
themselves become more and more scepti- 
cal of “results”? which lie outside the un- 
bounded measures of God’s blessing, as de- 
fined for us by the example and teaching 
of the Great Friend Whom He sent, to 
live and die amongst us. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


Who said, Canst thou speak Greek?.... 
Paul said, lama. . Jew of Tarsus, 
.. . . acitizen of no mean city. Acts xx1. 
37, 39. 

Professor J. Rendel Harris prints in a 
characteristically acute note in the Exposi- 
tory Times an. interpretation of a remark 
of Paul in Acts xxi. The incident, it will 
be remembered, relates to Paul’s rescue 
from the hands of riotous Jews in the 
Temple in Jerusalem. The soldiers had 
poured down the staircase of the Castle 
of Antonia but were halted by Paul who 
asked to speak with their commanding of- 
ficer. He addresses the latter in Greek 
much to the officer’s surprise, since he had 
taken Paul for a sort of barbarous Mahdi. 
Paul replies, “I am a Jew, to be sure, but I 
come from Tarsus in Cilicia, and I am a 
citizen of no mean city.” 

Doctor Harris points out that the Egyp- 
tian demagogue with whom Paul had been 
identified by the officer might also have 
said of Alexandria that he was a citizen 
of no mean city. Presumably there was 
something in addition that awakened the 
officer’s surprise. 

“The key to the conversation will be 
found in the opening verse of the “Ion” 


of Euripides where Athens is described by 


Hermes in the words:*| 
Zrrw yap ovK donwos EXjvwv modus. 
(There is a no mean city of the Greeks.) 


“Here we have Paul’s expression plus 
the added word ‘EAAjvwr. And this word 
was necessary to answer effectively the in- 
quiry of the commandant, ‘Do you know 
Greek ?’ 

“The Apostle describes Tarsus as a sec- 
ond Athens in terms that would be famil- 
iar to any educated person moderately 
well read in the Greek masterpieces. I 
suggest that the word ‘EA\jvwy should be 
restored to the text and that the words 
should be printed as a quotation. The 
whole Euripidean verse should be restored. 
The commandant said to himself, ‘A gen- 
tleman, clearly, and a scholar,’ and then 
gave him leave to address the crowd, which 
he did in Aramaic.” 


And if some of the branches be broken 
off, and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert 
graffed in among them, and with them par- 
takest of the root and fatness of the 
olive tree; boast not against the branches. 
But if thou boast, thou bearest not the 
root, but the root thee. . . And they 
also, if they abide not still in unbelief, 
shall be graffed in: for God is able to graff 
them in again. For if thou wert cut out 
of the olive tree which is wild by nature, 
and wert graffed contrary to nature into a 
good olive tree: how much more shall 
these, which be the natural branches, be 
graffed into their own olive tree? Rom. 
x. 17-24. 


This passage has been the subject of 
much misapprehension and has caused no 


little criticism of the Apostle Paul. More 
moderate expositors have seen in the fig- 
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ure Paul uses a merely loose rhetorical 
comparison. While such critics as the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould in his bitter attacks 
on Paul says of it, 

“Inspiration did not prevent him from 
bungling in the matter of the grafting of 
an olive tree and from producing a bad 
argument through want of observing a 
very simple process in arboriculture.” 

Professor Ramsay has pointed out the 
immense réle which the olive tree has 
played in the life of Mediterranean civi- 
lizations. Its culture presupposes settled 
conditions and with these high civilizations, 
since the tree takes years for development 
and lasts for centuries. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the olive branch should be 
the symbol of peace because it is the ex- 
pression of an orderly, long-existing so- 
cial system. Its culture requires foresight 
and intelligence and self-denial. Moham- 
medanism being without these qualities has 
been fatal to the tree. Its cultivation at 
present in Moslem lands is confined almost 
wholly to Christians. 

The ancient world venerated the olive 
tree. To have used an expression or fig- 
ure related to it that was incorrect or ab- 
surd would have deeply offended the 
ancient mind. We may therefore presup- 
pose that Paul did not and would not have 
done so. Neither could he hardly have 
done so. 

“Tt was practically impossible,’ Profes- 
sor Ramsay tells us, “for a thinker at that 
time if brought up in the Greek or Syrian 
world to be ignorant of the salient facts 
about the nature of the olive and yet to be 
abreast of the thought and knowledge of 
the time.” 

The commentators have thought Paul in 
error in speaking of grafting a wild olive 
into the cultivated. That seemed contrary 
to all the traditions of good gardening. 
But now comes the greatest authority on 
Mediterranean fruits, Professor Theobald 
Fischer, who has spent a lifetime in the 
study of the olive, with the affirmation that 
Paul was correct in, all the details of his 
metaphor. He states that it is customary to 
reinvigorate an olive tree which is bearing 
little fruit, by grafting it with a wild olive 
shoot. The wild shoot seems to strengthen 
the life of the old stock while the fruit on 
the grafted shoot is more fleshy and richer 
in oil than the natural fruit of the wild 
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olive. As it is explained in Romans xi., 
the old branches are cut out to admit light 
and air to the graft and to concentrate the 
sap. This method of grafting was not the 
commonest or the usual. It is indeed de- 
scribed by Paul as contrary to nature. It 
is therefore used to illustrate and explain 
the, at first sight, irrational procedure of 
God in casting off the people He had 
chosen to replace them by stranger peoples, 
not chosen and presumably inferior. Never- 
theless the original and noble stock are to be 
grafted in again. Paul continues: “Blind- 
ness in part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And 
so all Israel shall be saved.” 

It is interesting to learn that Origen, the 
great commentator of the early Church, 
also thought Paul was mistaken. Orchard- 
ists, he insisted, grafted the cultivated 
olive on the wild, not the wild on the cul- 
tivated. But Origen lived and wrote in 
Egypt where the wild olive did not grow 
and was apparently unacquainted with the 
methods employed elsewhere, and perhaps 
even with the existence of the wild tree. 
The wild olive is unmistakably different 
from the cultivated, with smaller fruit, 
greener leaves and smoother bark. 

Paul’s admonitions to the Gentiles seem 
peculiarly timely in our day when there 
are so many intimations of a Jewish re- 
nascence looking to a possible grafting in 
again of the Ancient People. “By unbe- 
lief they were broken off. Stand thou in 
the faith. Be not highminded, but fear.” 
Are faith and humility precisely the char- 
acteristics of the church’s present-day offi- 
cial theological leadership? 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE HABIRI AND THE DATE OF THE EXODUS FROM EGYPT. 


Among the clay tablets found at Tel-el- 
_Amarna, some 180 miles south of Cairo, 
were nine letters addressed by Abdi-khiba, 
ruler of Jerusalem, then called Urusalim, to 
his vassai-lord, the Pharaoh of Egypt. In 
these letters are references to certain “Ha- 
birt” whom various scholars, among them 
Prof. A. T. Clay, of Yale (See “Light on 
the Old Testament from Babel”), identify 
with the Hebrews. The Habiri are the 
object of frightened complaint to the king 
of Egypt. “The land of the king is going to 
ruin. If you do not listen to me, all the 
dependent princes will be lost..... Let 
the lord my king send troops.” ‘The king 
has no longer any territory, the Habiri 
have devastated all the king’s territory.” 
“Tf troops come in this year the territory 
will remain my lord’s, the king’s, but if 
no troops come, the territory of my lord the 
king is lost.” Another letter reads: 


“To the king, my lord, speaks as follows 
Abdi-khiba, your servant. At the feet of 
the king, my lord, seven times seven I 
fall. Behold the deed which Milkilu and 
Shuardatum have done against the land of 
the king my lord: they have engaged the 
soldiers of Gezer, the soldiers of Gath and 
the soldiers of Kilti; they have taken the 
district of the Holy City. The territory of 
the king is lost to the Habiri people, and 
now indeed the city of the territory of Je- 


rusalem,—its name is Bit-Ninib, a city of 


the king,—is lost to the people of Kilti. 
Let the king listen to Abdi-khiba thy serv- 
ant and let him send troops in order that 
I may bring back the land of the king to 
the king. For if there are no troops the 
. land of the king will be. lost to the Habiri 

people. This deed of Shuardata and Milkili 
. and let the king care for his land.” 


\ The philological identification of the 
Habiri with the Hebrews, Professor Clay 
tells us is quite possible, and the time of 
their incursion into Palestine synchronizes 
practically with the Hebrew chronology for 
Joshua’s conquest. 

The date of the period of the Exodus is 
still a matter of controversy among 
scholars. There are two main opinions. 
One thinks of the fifteenth century B. C. 
with Thothmes III as the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression and Amenhotep, his successor, 
as the Pharaoh of the Exodus; the other 


group places the Exodus in the thirteenth 
century, Rameses II being the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression and Meneptah II, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. This last identi- 
fication was occasioned by the discovery by 
Naville at Pithom (a city unquestionably 
built by the Hebrews) of a statue of Ram- 
eses II with inscription. From this it 
was deduced that Pithom was constructed 
in Rameses’ time. But, on the other hand, 
it is well known that Rameses constantly 
restored and rebuilt, then claiming the 
whole erection as his own personal work.* 
Thus the city of Raamses mentioned in Ex. 
i. 11 where Israel lived in slavery, was 
called the place of Rameses II although its 
existence dates back a thousand years be- 
fore Rameses. 

Professor Clay would retain the Biblical 
date of the conquest of Palestine (in the 
fifteenth century B. C.), and identifies 
Thothmes III with the Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression. Thothmes III was a mighty 
builder and the well-known picture of the 
taskmaster standing over laboring brick- 
makers belongs to his time. This king had 
a half-sister, Hatshepsut, a remarkable 
woman who was born about.1545 B. C. (the 
daughter of Thothmes I) and who became 
coregent with her father in 1522 B. C. 
After his death she became sole ruler of 
Egypt. She was twenty years old when 
Moses is said to have been born, and 
might well have been the very “daughter 
of Pharaoh’ who rescued the Hebrew 
child from the Nile and afterwards adopted 
him. If the Biblical dates are to be trusted 
Moses (who was born in 1526) would have 
been at the death of Hatshepsut in 1486 
just forty years old, and this, according 
to Josephus, was the date of his flight from 
Egypt. 

Why did he leave Egypt? Doubtless 
because of his relation to the preceding 


*Other Egyptian builders did this too. On 
one of the gates at Deir-el-Bahari Thothmes III 
cut out the name of his sister and predecessor, 
Hatshepsut, in the royal cartouches and inserted 
his own. But he forgot to alter the gender of 
the pronouns of the inscription that followed and 
so exposed himself! The inscription read “‘King 
Thothmes III, she made this monument to her 
father.” 
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ruler. Thothmes III hated his half-sister, 
erased all her inscriptions from the monu- 
ments, and presumably drove out all her 
partisans. 

Thothmes used. Asiatic serf labor for 
brickmaking and for building his numerous 
temples as his vizier Rekhmire explicitly 
states,—another identification with the op- 
pressing Pharaoh. When he died in 1450 
he was succeeded by Amenhotep II. The 
title of this Pharaoh on the monuments is 
ordinarily “the Ruler of Heliopolis.” Heli- 
opolis, the residence city of the new ruler, 
was close to Goshen and the frequent pass- 
ing back and forth of Moses between court 
and Israelitish settlement was obviously 
facilitated by this fact. It is possible that 
the reason we have so few archeological 
records of the Exodus is that the inscrip- 
tions and monuments of Heliopolis have 
been irretrievably destroyed. 

Another explanation is also given. Noth- 
ing is known of the reign of Amenhotep 
after the fifth year from his accession. As 
disasters are ordinarily not recorded on 
ancient monuments this silence may be 
perhaps explained in this way. The Exo- 
dus was a tremendous dynastic calamity 
of which the less said the better. “Thus 
the old view formerly held by early 
Egyptologists, Manetho and the ancient his- 
torians who have handed down Egyptian 
traditions, seems reasonable,—to wit, that 
the expulsion of the lepers, meaning Israel, 
took place in the reign of Amenhotep II.” 

If we accept the older date for the Exo- 
dus, it is possible to identify the Habiri of 
the Tel-el-Amarna letters with the He- 
brews who invaded and conquered Pales- 
tine at the end of the Exodus. Professor 
Clay, however, regards it as unlikely that 
the Habiri were the main body of the He- 
brews under Joshua since in the latter’s 
time not Abdi-khioba but Adonizedek was 
king of Jerusalem, Horam and not .Yaphi 
king of Gezer, etc. He ventures the theory 
that the Habiri may have been bodies of 
Hebrews who had pushed forward before 
Joshua, making guerrilla raids upon the 
Canaanites. But may not the kinglets of 
Canaan have had more than one name, 
using one in their correspondence with 
their Egyptian overlord while the Israel- 
ites made use of another? 

The arguments against the fifteenth-cen- 
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tury date for the Exodus are not very 
convincing. It is claimed that Palestine 
in the fifteenth century was an Egyptian 
province, and that the Israelites therefore 
could not have conquered it without call- 
ing down upon themselves the might of 
Egypt. But the Tel-el-Amarna allusions 
to the break-up of the Egyptian power and 
the danger from the Habiri invasion is a 
sufficient answer to this objection. Egypt 
no doubt claimed sovereignty over Pales- 
tine as Turkey has for a century over 
Egypt and Morocco. But the substance of 
sovereignty had largely disappeared. 

The famous stelé of Meneptah is then 
adduced by the objectors to prove that 
Egypt was in control of Palestine, not only 
in the fifteenth but in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. This monument of the successor of 
Rameses II is the only one existing which 
mentions Israel. It is a boasting account 
of victories over Palestinian cities. 


“The kings are overthrown, saying 
Salem. Not one among the Nine Bows 
holds up his head. Wasted is Tehenu; the 
Hittite is pacified; plundered is the -Ca- 
naanite land with every evil; carried off is 
Askelon; seized upon is Gezer; Yenoam is 
made a thing not existing; Israel, its in- 
habitants are destroyed; it has no grain; 
the Horite land has become a widow for 
Egypt. All lands are united, they are 
pacified. Every one that is turbulent is 
bound, by King Meneptah, giving life like 
Ra, every day.” 

But this may have been a much exag- 
gerated account of some raid into Pales- 
tine, one which. by no means implies control 
permanently. It is certainly easier to sup- 
pose that the flattering courtiers who com- 
posed this inscription included Israel: in 
the list of the settled people of Palestine, 
because they actually were there and had 
been there for a considerable period of 
time. According to certain archeologists 
Meneptah never really conquered these Pal- 
estinian cities at all but was driven back. 

If the Exodus is placed in the fifteenth 
century it occupies a position far more in 
harmony with the Biblical chronology. If 
it is transferred to the thirteenth, the period 
between the entrance of Joshua into the 
Holy Land and the Building of the Tem- 
ple would be but 140 years which seems 
too short, while the period from Abraham 


‘to the Exodus would appear correspond- 


ingly excessive. Professor Clay starts 
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from 2100 the date of Hammurabi, the 
Amraphel of Genesis xiv. and the contem- 
porary therefore of Abraham, adds 220 
years (a reasonable estimate of the period 
from Abraham to Joseph, although some 
might be inclined to shorten it somewhat 
by placing the Hammurabi-Abraham date 
somewhat later) to the 430 years of the 
sojourn and thus fixes the Exodus at 1450 
B. C. Going backward from 969 B. C., the 
date for the founding of the Temple, and 
using the 480 years of 1 Kings vi. 1 we 
should reach 1449 B. C. for the Exodus; in 
other words practically the same date. 

Another indication of the correctness of 
this dating is given by Toffteen. He takes 
1447 as the date of the Exodus.and reckons 
back the 430 years of the sojourn (Ex. xii. 
40) to the beginning of Israelite settlement 
in Egypt which would accordingly be 1877 
B. C. But one of the monuments of Sesos- 
tris II (1906-1887) states that in the sixth 
year of ‘his reign an Egyptian prince at 
Beni Hassan was visited by a caravan 
of thirty-seven Palestinian people. They 
brought eye cosmetics and other presents 
and were accompanied by a slave boy. All 
in the monument, we are told, are repre- 
sented with many-colored coats save the 
slave boy! The Ishmaclites of Gen. xxxvii. 
25 also bore balm or cosmetics together 
with spices. The Biblical story, therefore, 
is shown to have the right coloring and at- 
mosphere even if this slave boy be not 
Joseph himself. 

A stelé of Sebek-khu, dug up at Abydos, 
has upon it a figure entitled “Son of Jagp,” 
certainly suggestive of Jacob. His lady 
with him onthe tablet is named S-ny 
which is thought to be an abbreviation of 
Asenath, the name of Joseph’s wife (Gen. 
xli, 45). This Egyptian’s birth year was 
1917 B. C. and the year of his great pro- 
motion 1887, both of which dates coincide 
with the birth and appointment years of 
Joseph. Genesis xli. 41-43 describes the 
people as calling out before Joseph Abrik, 
Bend the Knee! But the chief title of this 
Sebek-khu was Wertu, the Egyptian hiero- 
glyph for which is the sign of the bended 
knee. Sebek-khu is recorded on this tablet 
as having made an expedition to Palestine 
against the Sekmeni Aamu or the Amorites 
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of Shechem. But it was just to Joseph 
that the dying Jacob said (the variant is 
found in Dr. Hoskin’s “From Nile to 
Nebo”): “Moreover I have given the Si- 
kima (Shikmim) as a portion above thy 
brethren which I took out of the hand of 
the Amorite with my sword and with my 
bow” (Gen. xlviii. 22). 

It will be recalled that Joseph carried his 
father’s remains up into Palestine, and that 
the expedition which went with him in- 
cluded the servants of Pharaoh, the elders 
of his house and “a very great army with 
chariots and horsemen” (Gen. 1. 9). The 
Bible reports it as a funeral journey but 
it is probable that it had a military object 
as well. So here again we have a striking 
parallel with the inscription on the stelé 
of Sebek-khu. As Toffteen says: 


“Both were born in the same year, of 
fathers of the same name. Both marry 
wives of the same name. Both are raised 
in the same year to an office the title of 
which in both cases is the same, at which 
both are given beautiful names that are 
very similar. And they both lead expe- 
ditions against the same people in the same 
lands in the reign of the same king.” 

Of course if this identification is accepted 
it fixes the date of the Exodus in the fif- 
teenth century instead of the thirteenth. 

The believers in the thirteenth-century 
date have, on the other hand, one piece of 
evidence which is certainly striking. Pro- 
fessor Kyle mentions Egyptian records 
which describe, as being present among 
princes and nobles at a great public func- 
tion of the later period, a certain Ramoses, 
“child of the Lady and Princess of 
the, Sune God, \Ra~ ” “Thep ‘custome tor 
bearing the name of an Egyptian god at- 
tached to one’s own name was general in 
Egypt. The prefixed definite article “the 
Ra-Moses” and his designation as son of 
the Lady “not using the word for son nor 
yet the ordinary word for child, but a 
word affording a pun on the name Moses 
and meaning the drawn-out one,’ and 
above all the description of the child not as 
the child of his father or even the child 
of his mother, but as the child of the Lady 
and Priestess, indicate a striking resem- 
blance to the passages relating to Moses in 
Exodus. 
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Book about the English Bible (A). By Josiah 
H. Penniman, Ph.D., LL.D. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Cloth. 444 pages. $2.25. ; 


The title of this volume is too modest. It might 
properly be called a Handbook for the Study of 
the English Bible, or A Compendium of Informa- 
tion about the English Bible. The range of sub- 
jects treated is wide, and the discussion of each, 
although brief, is usually very satisfactory. One 
will find here an account of the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin and other manuscripts, from which the Eng- 
lish Bible has been derived. The literary sources 
lying back of both the Old and New Testament 
writings, are brought into view. An analysis of 
the contents of the Bible, and an introduction to 
its several parts, comprise several of the chapters. 
Outlines of many of the books of the Bible are 
included. The last few chapters contain a splendid 
history of the different versions of the English 
Bible. 

The author is at his best in his discussion of the 
literary forms of the Bible. The poetry, the im- 
agery, the wisdom literature, the parabolic teach- 
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ing, the prophetic writing, the letters, and the 
apocalyptic material are treated in a fresh and 
lucid manner which cannot fail to delight the 
Bible student. Many illustrations are given of 
the points made, and often Scripture is compared 
with Scripture in a most suggestive and enrich- 
ing way. 

The spirit of the book, while sympathetic with 
all the modern scholarly thought which has been 
put upon the Bible, is conservative in the best 
sense of the term. It suggests everywhere the 
deep and abiding values of the Bible, and one 
lays down the book, not only with a new fund of 
information, but with a sense of appreciation, and 
the feeling that 


“ All the sages ever said 
Is in the Book our mothers read.” 


If anyone is looking for a book of about four 
hundred pages, in which are brought together the 
most important historical and literary data bear- 
ing on the Bible, it is doubtful if he could find 
anything more satisfactory than Dr. Penniman’s 
book.—-M. W. L. 


Christian Doctrine of Faith (The). 
James Hastings, D. D. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 419 pages. 


In this companion volume to “‘Prayer’? Dr. Has- 
tings has given us an excellent book. The au- 
thor’s own position on many points of faith is sup- 
ported by a wealth of comment selected from some 
of the ablest expositors of our time. The plan of 
the work could be adopted as an outline for the 
presentation of this subject in the midweek serv- 
ice with such adaptation of the illustrative mate- 
rial as seemed necessary.—F. L. D. 


Edited by 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons for 1920. By Philip 
Wendell Crannell, D. D. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 201 pages. 30 cents net. 


A deal of valuable matter is here packed into very 
small compass. One can get the gist of the 
lesson with a few minutes’ reading. Moreover, 
the comments are clear, shrewd and practical, 
and always have a background of assured Chris- 
tian conviction.—E. J. R. 


Doughboy’s Religion (The). 
sey. Harper &. Bros., 
90 pages. $1.25 net. 


Anything that Judge Lindsey writes is readable. 
“The Doughboy’s Religion” may not be entirely 
orthodox but somehow it has the right ring to it. 
This is a popular treatment of the subject with 
nothing profound about it but it is well worth 
reading for its suggestiveness. It may be the 
doughboy’s religion that ultimately will be the 
greatest agency in changing theology. Some of 
us, after having roughed it with him for a while, 
have had to change a bit already. We commend 
this little volume to the reader that he may see 
what he thinks about it too.—H. P. 


By Ben B. Lind- 
New York. Cloth. 


Letters of Donald Hankey. With Introduction 
and Notes by Edward Miller, M. A. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 
356 pages. $2.50 net. 


Whatever relates to Donald Hankey, “A Student 
in Arms,” will be of vital interest to the many who 
found in his books during the War a tonic and 
inspiration. “‘His whole life was a crusade, a 
And his 
letters, written in the cloistered calm of Oxford, 
or the solitude of the Australian bush, or on the 
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deck of an emigrant ship, reveal a spirit serene 
and vital, finding much to laugh at on the way, 
yet all the time aware of ‘one clear call,’ in obedi- 
ence’ to which his life was moving onward to its 
climax.” 

Doetor Speer rightly characterizes these letters 
as “most refreshing, living, and quickening.” 
It is a satisfaction to have through them a sense 
of personal acquaintance with this true-hearted 
Christian hero. One may not find in them per- 
haps all that is gained from his more formal 
writings, but the book is a real contribution to 
the stream of noble influence which comes from 
biographical literature of the highest sort. 
—L. M. N. 


Meaning of the War for Religious Education 
(The). By Robert Wells Veach, M. A., D. D. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 254 
pages. $1.50 net. 


There are a good many things in this book about 
war, and also many points made in favor of edu- 
cation. It is the latter—understanding by it 
religious, and particularly Christian, education— 
on which Doctor Veach, who is a prophet of the 
future, seeks to lay profound emphasis. It is 
inexact to say that the future is in the hands of 
the school-teacher—any more at any rate than in 
those of the preacher (or of any other great moral 
leader)—but that religious education on _ its 
formal side, as institutionalized and methodized, 
will prove a tremendous force in making wars 
impossible, and peace inestimable and inescapable, 
is coming to be the conviction of an increasingly 
large number of intelligent men. Doctor Veach 
writes in a concise, nervous, convincing style as 
to the aims, methods and laws which will make 
“real world conquerors,’ who are to be found 
amid the followers of the Redeemer of the world. 
Christianity is exhibited as the one great stab- 
ilizer, and the most potent reconstructive force 
of this century and all centuries. One of the 
best features of the book is its insistence that all 
who name the name of Christ forget their petty 
differences (which does not however mean that 
they will not still have the liberty to differ on 
doctrinal points) and work together in a splendid 
new social synthesis for the great task of a iri- 
umphant world—evangelization by means of an 
education in the truths of Jesus—C. A. S. D. 


By Charles F. 
Board. 


New Life in the Oldest Empire. 
Sweet. Macmillan Co., New York. 
185 pages. $1.25. 

This is a very clear and interesting account of 

the development of missions in Japan, written 

by a missionary of the Episcopal Church. He 
states that during the seventeenth century nearly 
two million Japanese Christians converted by 

Roman Catholic missionaries, died for their faith. 

Yet when Japan was opened again to intercourse 

with Europe in the nineteenth century there were 

little groups of Christians who still secretly bap- 
tized and prayed together. One cannot but 
speculate whether they might have made a more 
lasting impression on their country if they had 

had the Bible in their own tongue, instead of a 

few prayers and formulas. 

The most violent reaction against foreign in- 
fluence and Christian missions in recent times 
was felt in the decade from the granting of the 
Constitution in 1889 to the Revision of the Trea- 
ties in 1899. The author speaks enthusiastically 
of the work of Archbishop Nicolai of the Holy 
Eastern Orthodox Church. He also speaks highly 
of the work of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
from France. He speaks feelingly of the need 
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of the reunion of the various Christian bodies, - 
but evidently does not favor the sort of union 
represented by the Y. M. C. A. with its practical 
cooperation and its slurring of all doctrinal differ- 
ences. In view of the prominence of Japan in 
public discussion to-day, this book is especially 
timely.—W.° L. H. 


Songs of the Kingdom. By Arthur W. Spalding. 
Southern Publishing Association, Nashville, 
Tenn. Illustrated. Cloth. 96 pages. 


The unique feature of this volume of original 
poems consists of colored illustrations of an 
imaginative character which depict the sentiments 
contained in the poems. The poems themselves, 
of- varying merit, will be found useful in the 
devotional hour, especially to those who are near- 
ing the sunset. Their spirit is true and many of 
them are musical—L. M. N. 


Summit Views, and Other Sermons. By John 
Edward Bushnell, D. D. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Cloth. 190 pages. $1.25 net. 


This book is that rather rare thing under the sun, 
a collection of sermons really deserving to be 
printed. Aside from their message, their genuine 
literary quality entitles them to it. For they are 
not only worth reading, but they are delightful 
to read. Not that there is any striving after 
mere literary effect; the author is evidently too 
true an artist, as well as too earnest a preacher, 
for that. But too much cannot be said in com- 
mendation of the pains that have been taken to 
convey the matchless message in a vehicle as 
worthy as possible. 

Now and then, perhaps, there is an instance of 
playing tricks with Scripture; but even these (if 
they are admitted) are done with such grace and 
skill, and fidelity to both art and truth that they 
may be treated leniently, if not forgiven outright. 

The tone of the sermons is in accord with the 
title. They are the words of one who has looked 
abroad from the mountain-top.—IlV. O. S. 


Where Are the Dead? By E. M. Milligan, D. D. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 96 pages. 


The author of this little book endeavors to show 
that the view widely held to-day that there is an 
intermediate state between death and the resur- 
rection has no support in the Scriptures. Such 
a belief he holds is not only contrary to the Bible 
teachings, but was not held by the Apostolic 
Church, and is the outgrowth of heathen specula- 
tions. Pagans of the better sort, groping in the 
dark on these questions, imagined a condition 
after déath in which departed spirits, as shades 
or spooks, were buffeted by torments, wandered 
about unattached to any permanent interest, or 
at best masqueraded as candidates for a doubtful 


blessedness. Rejecting the doctrine of a purga- 
tory, Dr. Milligan examines, very briefly and 
critically, various speculative theories in the 


light of a number of Bible proof texts. The treat- 
ment of this great theme is not very detailed, but 
sufficient, we think, to establish. the main con- 
tention of the author.—C. A. S. D. 


An Examination of 
By Philip Mauro, 
Paper. 29 


Will Christ Come Again? 
Shailer Mathews’ Pamphlet. 
Evangelical Publishers, Toronto. 
pages. 10 cents. 

It was not hard for Mr. Mauro to expose the 

cheap, unscholarly pamphlet of Dean Mathews, 

but in doing so he has said many good 
things.—F. 
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Working Plan for the Church School (A). By 
Rev. A. E. Henry. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Cloth. 208 pages. $1.25 net. 


This book, by the District Superintendent of the 
Southwest Kansas Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is a substantial contribution to 
the technical literature of its subject. It is grati- 
fying to discover that it is free from the unneces- 
sary exhortation and the waste of time and space 
on utterly trivial, or perfectly obvious things, 
which are not seldom the intolerable character- 
istics of books offered for the same purpose as 
this. 

It is a careful, complete, clear and sane fulfill- 
ment of the announcement of its title. And it 
looks as if it would do what the writer thinks it 
will do—what, indeed, he has seen it do. Sun- 
day school workers and pastors will find it truly 
valuable, we believe, whether, or not, everything 
in it can be used by everybody.—W. O. S. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
* COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


FOREWORD. 


This Bible Correspondence Prize Con- 
test is open to all young people: under 
twenty. Ten dollars and five dollars will 
be awarded to the two standing highest, 
respectively, and six book prizes will be 
given to the six next highest. Certificates 
signed by the editors will be sent to all 
those completing satisfactorily the Course 
of twelve lessons. Send answers each 
month as promptly as possible to Miss 
A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. Give name, age and ad- 
dress. It is not too late to join now and 
try for one of the prizes. Begin with 
the January lesson. 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Acts viii. 1-3. 


Nctseixe lee 
Acts xxi. 4-11, 
Acts xxvi. 9-15, 16-19. 


Questions to be Answered. 


1, What does conversion mean? When 
do you think Saul was really converted? 

2. Of what woman may Saul have heard 
as he rested at Jacob’s well? Why was 
the well so called? 

3. When was a boat used as a pulpit? 

4. What was meant when the Voice 
said, “It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks” ? 

5. What people were once struck with 
blindness and led into the city, and what 
happened to them? : 

6. Give two instances when the sight of 


-Christ’s glory overcame those who beheld 


it. 
Zh What was Saul’s “call to_-service” > 


Lodge, 


Young People’s Bible Correspondence Course. 


Subject for Meditation. 
Have I enlisted in Christ’s army? 


V. THE Vision SpLENDID—ENLISTING. 


As Saul and his companions journeyed 
on they came to the well of Jacob where 
Jesus had once sat to rest while His dis- 
ciples went to a near-by village to buy 
food. Not realizing that he was following 
in the footsteps of the hated Nazarene, we 
can picture Saul stopping in the heat of the 
day to give himself and his companions 
and the mules also a chance to drink from 
the well, and to rest a little in the cool 
shade. 

While they were resting, perhaps a shep- 
herd keeping his flock near the well, told 
them of the visit to their village of a won- 
derful Teacher Who had come there a few 
years before and spent two never-to-be-for- 
gotten days. How He told them the most 
beautiful stories and explained the Scrip- 
tures to them as they had never been ex- 
plained before. How He healed all the 
sick people who came to Him. He would 
also tell them, I am sure, that the village 
had never been the same wicked place as 
it was before. One woman who had been a 
notoriously bad character, had been so com- 
pletely changed, that she spent all her spare 
time going about telling people how wicked 
she had been, but how God had forgiven 
her sins and was helping her to live a 
pure, clean life. . 

When Saul heard Who this wonderful 
Teacher was and what He had done for 
that village, his conscience must have 
pricked him to think that he was going to 
Damascus to imprison and perhaps put to 
death all who were followers of this same 
Teacher. Yet how could this Teacher be 
a good Man and teach differently from 
that which he had learned at the feet of 
the great Gamaliel? 

As they continued their journey to the 
north by the Jordan Valley they came to 
the busy city of Tiberias. Stopping only 
for refreshment, they passed along the 
banks of the beautiful lake of Galilee with 
its many fishing villages. The blue water, 
sparkling in the sunlight, looked very 
tempting, with the fishing boats riding at 
anchor or skimming across the water with 
their sails spread to catch the gentle breeze. 
Perhaps one of the very boats Saul could 
see by the shore had once been used as a 
pulpit by the greatest Preacher Who had 
ever lived. Many of the people they met 
had seen and heard Him and loved Him 
better than fheir own lives, but Saul did 
not tarry to hear their talk and would only 
have hated them if he had. 

Day after day they pressed on until they 
could see in the distance the snowy crest 
of Hermon glistening in the sunshine. As 
they neared Damascus and could see ahead 
of them the walls of the city, suddenly 
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there was a blinding flash of light brighter 
than the midday sun, and Saul beheld 


A WoNDERFUL VISION 


which so overcame him that he fell to the 
ground as one dead. Then he heard a 
Voice saying unto him, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks.’ In an awe- 
struck voice Saul inquired, “Who art thou, 
Lord?” The Voice replied, “I am Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom thou _persecutest.” 
Saul inquired again, “What shall I do, 
Lord?” Then the Voice said, “Arise, and 
go into Damascus, and it shall be told thee 
what thou must do.” 

As soon as the Voice had ceased, Saul 
tried to obey the command of his new 
Master. Struggling to his feet he opened 
his eyes, only to find that he could see noth- 
ing. The light from heaven had blinded 
his eyes. He groped about wildly un- 
til he had laid hold upon one of his com- 
panions. The remainder of the distance to 
the city he was led by the hand, more help- 
less than a little child. Saul, the proud 
Pharisee, the relentless persecutor, was 
now a helpless blind man who was to be 
pitied but not feared. We need not pity 
him, however, for though his outward vis- 
ion was blinded, his inward vision had been 
one of such glory that any one of us would 
give our very eyes for what he had looked 
upon! He had seen the face of the risen 
and glorified Son of God, and from this 
time on he had enlisted under a new Cap- 
tain Whose watchword was Love. 

This moment in Saul’s life changed him 
completely. It meant more to him than all 
his years of study under the learned Ga- 
maliel. He had seen and heard the Master 
Teacher and in one moment in His pres- 
ence he had learned more than in a whole 
college course. The revelation of that 
moment was so blinding that, as after gaz- 
ing an instant at the sun everything else 
looks black, so after gazing an instant upon 
the face of the glorified Son of God, Saul 
was blind to everything earthly. But 
though the outward sight was gone, his 
soul was flooded with “the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Those who have entered the course are 
as follows: ' 


Esther Bachman, age 13, California. 
Richard Brownlee, age 14, Iowa. 
Josephine Drury, age 12, Porto Rico. 
Louise Evans, age 14, Michigan. 

Helen Feasel, age 16, New York. 

Mary Hedrick, age 14, Tennessee. 

Naomi Lantz, age 11, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Saxe, age 15, New Jersey. 
Francis Seay, age 12, Tennessee. 

Delia Smith, age 14, New Jersey. 

Esther Vanderveer, age 13, New Jersey. 
Wilbur Zimmerman, age 12, Pennsylvania. 
Paul Zimmerman, age 15, Pennsylvania. 
Katharyn Zimmerman, age 11, Pennsylvania. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


NOAYS 1920; 


Saturday, 1st. Make a joyful noise unto 
the Lorp, all ye lands. Serve the Lorp 
with gladness: come before his presence 
with singing. Ps. c. I, 2. 


Live in the sunshine; God meant it for 
you. 
Live as the robins, and sing the day 
through. 
—Selected. 


Sunday, 2nd. J am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly. John x. Io. 

Lay hold of that more abundant life that 
the life of Jesus gives. It is a question 
whether you have the life at all, if you do 
not long for the more abundant life. “I 
am come.... that they might have it 
more. abundantly.” Ask Jesus to make 
Himself real to you through the Holy 
Spirit; ask Him to make Himself known 
to you, so that He shall be your constant 
Companion, your personal Friend, so that 
your life shall be linked to His life. And 
finally the Holy Spirit will so make you a 
mirror of Christ to show Himself in, that 
men and women who come in contact with 
you shall come in contact with the blessed 
Master Himself. That is what Jesus 
came for, died for, lives for. Take full 
ness of life at His hand. “He that hath 
the Son hath life."—C. A. R. Janvier. 


Monday, 3rd.’ David said,....I have 
prepared for the house of the Lorp. 1 
Chron, xx. 7, 14. 

TE SHOE IS OUOEO Ds 5 6 5 Ml 5 6 5 - 
have built an house for the... . Lorp 
God of Israel. 1 Kings viii. 12, 20. 

We should live and labor in our time 
that what came to us as seed, may go to 
the next generation as blossoms, and what 
came to us as blossom, may go to them as 
fruit—Scelected. 


_ Tuesday, 4th. Onesimus,.... which 
im time past was to thee unprofitable, but 
now profitable to thee and to me. Philemon 
TOT 

Profitable or unprofitable? is what every 
servant of the Lord should ask concerning 
himself. What the Lord requires is faith- 


fulness, what He rewards is fidelity — 
John Bancroft Devins. 


Wednesday, 5th. Therefore will the Lorp 
watt, that he may be gracious unto you, 
and therefore will he be exalted, that he 
may have mercy upon you: .... blessed 
are all they that wait for him. Isa, xxx. 
18. 

What is He waiting for? To be gra- 
cious. Have we got the meaning of that 
great word? It means to be kind, to re- 
ceive generously, to forgive, to help. He 
“will wait, that he may be gracious unto 
you.  Hel“as) gracious) in Eimselian ere 
Then why should He wait to be gracious 
to you? The implication, of course, is, 
that at the present moment He cannot be 
gracious to you. There is something in 
you, not in Him, that prevents, and that 
makes it impossible. He cannot receive 
you, because you will not come to Him— 
not even God can do that. He cannot for- 
give you, because you are not forgiving, 
and therefore not forgivable. He cannot 
bestow, because you will not receive.. He 
cannot pour the elixir of His love into the 
vessel, because it is full already of some- 
thing which you refuse to empty away.— 
Charles. Brown. 


Thursday, 6th. Let the beauty of the 
Lorp our God be upon us. Ps. xc. 17. 

Before all of us Christ sets an ideal 
which we are to aim after; it is the “beauty 
of holiness.” Our prayer must constantly 
be that “the beauty of the Lorp our God 
[may] be upon us.” Jesus enjoined upon 
all His disciples to study Him, to learn of 
Him, to keep His commandments and to 
seek His Spirit. A Christian is the repre- 
sentative of Christ; how all-important that 


we make our religion winsome!—T. L. 
Cuyler. 


Friday, 7th. Behold, I make all things 
new. “Rev. “xt. 5. 

At the time of the Welsh Revival, a 
writer in the Spectator said this memo- 
rable thing, “With Christianity it is always 
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sunrise somewhere in the world.” The 
Divine quality of Christianity is authenti- 
cated by its seemingly endless capacity for 
renewal. And now, as the old traditions 
lie in ruins about our feet, discredited and 
shattered, may we not hope that as the 
Empty Grave succeeded the Cross, so again 
by the mercy and the power of God, resur- 
rection may follow tragedy, and the world 
may be set afresh on a new and living 
way? The world is ripe for another 
Easter.—Richard Roberts. 


Saturday, 8th. Thy will be done. Matt. 
vw. IO. i 

“Thy will be done” is the keynote to 
which every prayer must be tuned—dA. J. 
Gordon. 


Sunday, 9th. He is faithful that prom- 
ised. Heb. 423. 

Oftentimes it is difficult to see how 
certain promises of God are to be realized. 
We have nothing to do with that whatever. 
God keeps our hands off His promises quite 
as surely as He keeps them off His stars, 
and if He will not let us intermeddle with 
His planets, and do our little scrubbing and 
burnishing upon those great lights, He will 
not ask us to have anything to do with the 
outworking and realization of His prom- 
ises. He asks that their fulfillment be left 
to Him, and afterwards He will challenge 
our own life as the witness, and answer, 
and confirmation of all that is gracious and 
all that is sure in the outworking of His 
words of promise—Joseph Parker. 


Monday, 1oth. Turn thou to thy God: 
.... and wait on thy God continually. 
Hos. xu. 6. 

Without question the supreme need of 
the hour in the world campaign of the 
Church is the mobilization of her prayer 
resources. The key to the powerhouse is 
in the hands of the people of God. “He can 
do it, if we will.’—J. Lovell Murray. 


Tuesday, 11th. Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee. Ps. u. 8. 

If we had prayed more we need not have 
worked so hard. We have too little pray- 
ing face to face with God every day. 
Looking back at the end I suspect there 
will be a great grief for our sins of omis- 
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sion—omission to get from God what we 
might have by praying.—Andrew A. Bonar. 
\ 


Wednesday, 12th. When thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and .... shut thy 
door. Matt. vi. 6. 

Prayer at its best is always secret. It is 
then most real. When we pray before 
others the temptation to unreality is so 
severe that it is but rarely overcome. This 
temptation we escape when we are alone. 
And it is when prayer is secret that it is 
deepest. The loneliness of the human heart 
is strikingly shown by the fact that its 
deepest things it can share with none but 
God. It is because of this that the life of 
the ungodly is necessarily shallow. Hu- 
man life can only be fully developed in 
fellowship with God. We must be alone 
with God in order to enjoy the full bless- 
edness of prayer.—G. H. C. Macgregor. 


Thursday, 13th. Jn every thing by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto God. And 
the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus. Phil. iv. 6, 7. 

The most comfortable result of a life of 
prayer is the security which fellowship with 
God imparts. His kind and cheering coun- 
sels come darting into the soul like rays of 
light into a dark room. Good desires in- 
crease in multitude and vigor. Unlooked- 
for succor rushes in to support us in mo- 
ments of trial. Life expands until its 
branches are aflame with the sunny blos- 
soms of hope.—Bishop Brent. i 


Friday, 14th. Behold, as the clay is in 
the potter's hand, so are ye in mine hand. 
Jer. xviii. 6. j ’ 

If I am speaking to any man or woman 
who in going through life has encountered 
that which is hard and difficult, and has 
found it most difficult to say to God, “My 
God and Father, do with me what Thou 
wilt,” I beseech you to yield yourselves 
to God, to trust in Him as One Who is né 
capricious, but One Who is a God of lov- 
ing-kindness and of tender mercy. He 
means to make something of you; He 
means to win; He means to make the best 
possible. But it is wise to let Him do it 
now rather than to put it off and be less 
than the best that you know to be possible 
for yourself—John Gardner. 
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Saturday, 15th. The God of all comfort 
: . comforteth us in all our tnbulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them which 
_are in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with we ourselves are comforted of God. 
2 Cor. 4. 3, 4. 

No sorrow is too great to endure if it 
reveals to us some new beauty in Christ, 
or brings out in us some new feature of 
Christlikeness—J. R. Miller. 


_ Sunday, 16th. Live.... Christ. Phil. 
, Ie 


Live Christ !—and though thy way may be 
In this world’s sight adversity, 

He who doth heed thy every need 
Shall give thy soul prosperity. 


Live Christ !—and though thy path may be 
The narrow street of poverty, 

He had not where to lay His head, 
Yet lived in largest liberty. 


Live Christ!—and though thy road may be 
The strait way of humility, 

He Who first trod that way of God 
Will clothe thee with His dignity. 


Live Christ!—and though thy life may be 
In much a valedictory, 

The heavy cross brings seeming loss, 
But wins the crown of victory. 


Live Christ !—and all thy life shall be 
A Highway of delivery— 

A royal road of goodly deeds, 
Gold-paved with sweetest charity. 


Live Christ!—and all thy life shall be 
A sweet uplifting ministry, 

A sowing of thy fair white seeds 
That fruit through all eternity. 


—John Oxenham. 


Monday, 17th. J am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no -man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. John xiv. 6. 

They who follow Christ, even through 
darkness, will surely reach the Father.— 
Henry van Dyke. 


Tuesday, 18th. He saith unto them, 
Follow me. Matt. iv. r9. 

Life is not an old gentleman’s school of 
character, it is a great adventure. We are 
a race going out on a great adventurous 
quest. God is not the spectator, looking 
on, nor a reviewer seeing the procession 
pass by,.... nay, far rather, God is the 
Pathfinder for us all, the great Forerunner, 
and the ideal of the human spirit. Wher- 


ever the human soul arrives in its chase 
breathless, there God has just been before. 
—J. Edgar Park. 


Wednesday, roth. Not as though I had 
already attained: ....I press toward the 
mark, Phil. ww. 12, 14. 

No one of us has any right to make to- 
day’s encampment the place of his perma- 
nent habitation; no one of us has won any 
victory with which he has the right to be 
for a moment content—G. Glenn Atkins. 


Thursday, 20th. Cast thy burden upon 
the Lor, and he shall sustain thee: he shall 
never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
Sus 22: ; 

Did you ever think how many of our 
sorrows are baseless or useless, and how 
many of our burdens we have bound upon 
our shoulders by our own acts? God never 
intended us to bear them. Are we bearing 
burdens and difficulties that Jesus Christ 
comes to rid us of? Ah, “Cast thy bur- 
den upon the Lorn”! But instead of cast- 
ing them we begin to heap them up. There 
is no reason why we should be down- 
hearted to-day. God is ours. The Son of 
God has given hope to us. Jesus came, 
“the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” to 
reveal to us our ability to know at least 
something about Who God is. And we are 
carrying burdens!—Bishop Denny. 


Friday, 21st. Jesus saith,....I am 
the way, the truth, and the life. John xiv. 
6. 


No man ever came to Jesus Christ in 
His day without understanding that all | 
Christ had to give He gave in Himself. | 
He defined His religion each time in terms | 
of Himself: “TI am the light of the world.” 

“I am the way, the truth, and the life.” “TI 
am the good shepherd.” And you cannot 
have the Light without having Him, you 
cannot have the Good Shepherd without 
having Him; you cannot have that undy- 
ing hope in your heart that assures you of 
eternal life, without having Jesus. You 
cannot take the teachings of Christ without 
Christ, any more than you could have the 
/sunshine without the sun.—John McDowell. 


Saturday, 22nd. If ye suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake, happy are ye. 1 Pet. iii. 
14. 
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Religion is never fashionable. The way 
of peace is not the broad way superin- 
tended by the world of fashion, but the 
narrow way watched by the Redeemer.— 
D. L. Moody. 


Sunday, 23rd. And of his fulness have 
all we received. John i. 16. 

The Holy Spirit is with us in all full- 
ness of power. It is sometimes supposed 
that to “be filled with the Spirit” is a pecul- 
iar and extraordinary experience granted 
to but few Christians, and under certain 
remarkable circumstances and conditions. 
The fact is that to “be filled with the 
Spirit” is the normal and natural state for 
every Christian. It should be our habit of 
life on awaking each morning to yield our- 
selves completely to the service of Christ, 
and then to be continually guided and con- 
trolled and strengthened by His Spirit dur- 
ing all the hours of the day, whether in the 
home or in the church, in the office or in 
the mill—C. R. Erdman. 


Monday, 24th. Ve shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you: and ye shall be witnesses unto me, 
Acts 1. 8. 

The Holy Ghost is our equipment for 
better work for God—and unless we use 
Him for the purpose for which He is given, 
we shall not fully enjoy Him, and shall 
certainly fall short in ministry. He comes 
to use us in testimony for Jesus, in mak- 
ing Christ real to men, and to bring a 
knowledge of Him to the uttermost parts 
of the earth—A. B. Simpson. 


Tuesday, 25th. Mine eyes shall be upon 
the faithful of the land, that they may 
dwell with me: he that walketh in a perfect 
way, he shall serve me. Ps. ct. 6. 


Life’s greatest glory+what is this? It 
is faithfulness to God. The. one thing 
needful is not success, but sincerity; not 
glory, but goodness; not honor, but holi- 
ness. A.humble, consistent, earnest life, 
lived to the praise of God, is the greatest 
life that can be lived—W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. 


Wednesday, 26th. Take no thought for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall. drink; nor yet *for your body, what 
ye shall put on..... But seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; 
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and all these things shall be added unto 
you. Matt. vi. 25, 33. 


There’s nothing so foolish, believe me, 


friends, 
As the folly that eats like the moth and 
rust; 
That refuses to take what the good Lord 
sends, 
And dims our gold with. the trail of the 
dust. : 
When we reach that door that shall let 
WS) ify 
To the peace of Home, and the endless 
rest, 


We shall leave behind us strife and sin, 
sa worry that darkens our lives at 
est. 


Why worry? O child of immortal birth, 
Forget the promptings that bind in thrall 
A soul that was sent to serve on earth, 
But ae finally reign with the Lord of 
all. . 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Thursday, 27th. Be rich in good works, 
a a ONINg ~up ein | storeue. -. Gy goou 
foundation against the time to come. 1 
Tim. vt. 18, 19. 

If we are going through life closing our 
eyes to the needs about us and refusing to 
make any response to the manifold appeals 
ever addressed to our lives, if we come to 
the close of life’s journey and the end of 
the day with the great word Guilty written 
over the opportunities which life at this 
present time, in the past and future, holds, 
then we have missed the purpose which 
God has given to each one of us here.— 
John R. Davies. 


Friday, 28th. Peter,....lovest thou 


me? John xx. 15. 

Peter, do you love Me? Then you may 
live for Me. Peter, do you love Me? Then 
I will plan the life which I wish you to 
lead for Me. Peter, do you love Me? 
Then you may die for Me. I cannot think 
of anything more to be desired. I would 
rather Christ would say those words to 
me and fit me for the performance of those 
duties than to promise me the highest 
honors of heaven. To be commissioned to 
spend my life in loving service for Christ, 
to spend that life with the constant feeling, 
IT am here not by any will or wish or plan 
of mine; I am here because God put me 
here and keeps me here; to look forward 
to the privilege of glorifying God by my 
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death. I can imagine no words more wel- 
come, no words that every hour of ‘my 
waking moments would be sweeter to my 
heart.—Henry G. Weston. 


Saturday, 29th. Thou hast cast all my 
sins behind thy back. Isa. xxxvii. 17. 

Failure in the past is no doom for any 
man. It is only a challenge for us all to 
find the true self that has not yet been 
quite discovered.—_John Kelman. 


Sunday, 30th. The love of Christ con- 
straineth us. 2 Cor. v. I4. 

What did the love of Christ constrain 
Paul to do? It made him publicly change 
sides and stand forth among his fellow 
men as a redeemed and confessed disciple 
of the Lord Jesus. That kind of reversal 
demands a mighty constraint—to stand in 
the old circle, making a new confession of 
anew Lord. To stand in the old workshop 
and say, “I love the Lord Jesus,” means the 
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way of sacrifice, and no man will do it un- 
less he is driven by love. 

Further, this love constrained Paul to 
risk anything and everything that would 
mar his loyalty to the Lord. Social pres- 
tige had to go. Ecclesiastical honors had 
to go. The hope and prospect of a distin- 
guished career had to go. This same won- 
derful love is still laying its glorious con- 
straint upon God’s children; it is still 
gripping them and carrying them forward 
into ways of chivalry and service—J. H. 
Jowett. 


Monday, 31st. Teach me to do thy will; 
for thou art my God: thy spirit 1s good; 
lead me into the land of uprightness. Ps. 
caliv. 10. 

If to-day and to-morrow, we want to 
know God’s will for our life, we will find 
it only as the eyes of our heart are en- 
lightened that they may see the things that 
are excellent in the sight of Jesus Christ. 
—Robert E. Speer. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 


CULTIVATING HIGH IDEALS. 


Colossians iii. 1 to 4. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich says he always 
writes his last paragraph first, and then 
works directly up to that, avoiding all di- 
gression and side issues. “What have you 
hit?” a boy asked his companion who had 
just fired off a gun. “Oh,” was the reply, 
“T have hit nothing; you see, I did not aim 
at anything in particular, but wasn’t it a 
big bang? Just look at the smoke.” 

Two morals can be drawn from this 
incident: First, aim at something in par- 
ticular, whether you fire a gun, send forth 
words, or throw out an influence. Second 
moral, bustle, noise and smoke do not 
always mean progress; they are side is- 
sues, to be avoided as much as possible. 
The first thing to consider in life is its 
end, its height and ultimate design. 


* * * * x 


That fearless reformer Chrysostom, the 
Archbishop of Constantinople, was as re- 


vay Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


lentless in his denunciation of those high 
in authority as of those in lowly position. 
His course aroused the hatred of the Em- 
press who called to her side an official and 
told him to say to the Archbishop that un- 
less he moderated his zeal she would re- 
move him from office and cast him into 
prison, or even put him to death. The of- 
ficial courteously questioned: “Of what 
use will it be to say all that to a man who. 
is afraid of nothing save sin? That man 
will accomplish his purpose whether in 
prison or out.’ The best cultivator for 
high ideals is called Fear of Sin. Using 
this we are carried forward unconsciously 
to the highest ideal that is given to man- 
kind,—“the whole duty of man.” 
XK * * * * 


Hezekiah Butterworth told of a student 
in Boston who came to him and said: 


“Life is too short to do many things ; 
I have a distinct purpose in life, and I am 
going to sacrifice every self-gratification 
that might hinder me in the fulfillment of 
that purpose. My habits, my food, and my 
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dress must be simple, and my friends must 
be those who will help me on in my efforts 
to give my best self to the world.” 

This young man squared his life to the 
strain of living up to his purpose in life, 
and became one of the most powerful 
writers in scientific journalism. 


* * * * * 


Professor Huxley tells us there lie 
deeply buried in the soil of England, tropi- 
cal seeds in bewildering variety, brought 
there by birds, winds and other agencies, 
and that if for twelve months England 
could have tropical heat such blossoms of 
luxuriance would come forth as would 
dazzle the eyes. Christ has for, each 
child of His an atmosphere that will draw 
forth the loftiest heroism and _ highest 
ideals of which we are capable. If we 
lived in that atmosphere, we too would be 
amazed at the luxuriant blossoms in our 
garden of ideals. 


RELIGION PAYS. 


1 Corinthians iii. 18 to 23. 


Two young men, coming from different 
homes and of different surroundings, found 
themselves roommates in a city boarding 
house. One was well disciplined, strong, 
earnest, with definite principles. The 
other, though not at all vicious, lacked all 
these. But they found they had much in 
common and became fast friends with the 
disciplined one as leader. They formed the 
same habits, attended the same church, and 
both developed into strong, useful men. 
After the undisciplined boy reached man- 
hood he said of the other boy: 
~ “I cannot think of any greater blessing 
that could have befallen me than the 
friendship of that boy who had so much 
in common with me but who had, too, so 
much [I lacked. He did for me what no 
teacher, pastor or employer could have 
done, and he did it with perfect natural- 
ness and, indeed, unconsciously. He made 
religion wholesomely attractive.” : 

Blessed are those people who are not 
only religious but whose religion is hu- 
man enough and cheerful enough to at- 
tract others. 


* * * * * 


A speaker at a rescue mission asked the 
children if they could tell where heaven 
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was. Immediately a boy from the poorest 
section of the city sprang up, raised his 
hand and cried out, “I know; I know.” 
“Well, my boy, where is heaven?” This 
was his answer. “Back in our street since 
mother got acquainted with Jesus.” Our 
religion is surely “paying” when we can 
bring heaven so near to our own kindred 
and friends. It must first pay in our Sa- 
marias before we can hope or expect much 
income from “the uttermost parts of the 


earth.” 
* * * * * 


A Salvationist went into an army hut, 
and getting in touch with the officer said 
to him: “I am having a big fight. I have 
just arrived and am to sleep to-night in a 
room where there are several unconverted 
men. I want to take a bold stand at first. 
Will you pray with me?” After prayer 
the man went to the room and found that 
all the men were there. He said, “Men, 
Iam a Salvationist, and as such I am, of 
course, going to pray before I turn in.” 
Not a word was said. He knelt and 
instead of praying silently he prayed 
aloud. Nothing happened till the next 
night when he went to his sleeping quarters, 
one of the men said to him, “Mate, 
we've been waiting for you; we want you 
to pray with us before we turn in.” Did 
the Salvationist’s open profession of his 
religion pay? There can be but one answer. 

* * * * * 


A sceptic met a poor, unlettered, old 
woman one morning and said toher: “Well, 
Betty, so you are one of the saints, are 
you? Pray, what sort of folks are they? 
and what do you know about religion, eh?” 
“Well, well,’ replied the woman, “you 
know, sir, I’m no scholar, so can’t say 
much for the meaning of it; I only know 
I am ‘saved by grace,’ and that’s enough to 
make me happy here, and I expect to go 
to heaven by and by.” “Oh! that’s all, is 
it? But surely you can tell us something 
nearer than that. What does being saved 
feel like?” “Why, it feels to me,” said the 
Spirit-taught one, “just as if the Lord stood 
in my shoes, and I stood in His:” 

Dear old, happy, unlettered Betty! Poor 
you may be in this world’s goods, but you 
have that which could not be purchased 
by the riches of earth and ocean,—perfect 
companionship with the Son of God. 
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WILL A MAN ROB GOD? 
Malachi iii. 7 to 12. 


When the Government of Madagascar 
forbade any native to take part in any of 
the religious services of the authorized 
church buildings on the island one of the 
native Christians, a map maker, employed 
by the Government at a good salary, was 
conducting a mission Sunday school. He 
was ordered miles away. There he found 
a struggling Sunday school which he 
helped, till he was fined and dismissed. 
Immediately he joined a group of evan- 
gelists and became a power for good, 
though poor in this world’s goods. He 
said: “I was told to choose between God 
and money. My reply, without hesitation, 
was—God.” 


* * * x aK 


A nose and throat specialist had to 
operate on a poor little girl unable to take 
any anesthetic. He took a fifty-cent piece 
out of his pocket, saying:. “That’s for you 
to spend exactly as you wish. I’m going to 
hurt you a little, but take a good look at 
the fifty cents before I begin, and then 
hold it tight in your hand and remember 
what you saw while ’'m at work,—it won’t 
hurt nearly as much.” When it was over 
the doctor patted her on the head and said: 
“You're a brave little girl. Tell me what 
you thought about while I was at work.” 
“T thought of the words,” she replied. 
“The words,” said the physician, “the date, 
you mean?” for he hardly remembered that 


the coin had any words on it. “No, I 
mean the words at the top: ‘In God we 
trust,” she said quite simply. “It was the 


first half-dollar I ever saw, so I didn’t 
Know they were there; but it’s lovely to 
have them, so the folks who have half- 
dollars can think about them all the time.” 

In view of the fact that the average 
church member pays seventeen cents a week 
for the support of his church, and four 
cents for other benevolent purposes, how 
much do Christian people with not only 
their half-dollars but half-millions think 
of those words “In God we trust”? 


* * * * * 
A certain deacon in great anxiety went 


to his associate deacon in the same church. 
Their much-loved pastor had received a 


. others, is due to their false fronts. 
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call to another church, and the deacon 
feared his acceptance. “What salary do 
they offer him?” asked the second deacon. 
“Treble what we are paying,” was the re- 
ply. “Oh, then it is all right,” exclaimed 
the first deacon with great relief. “If they 
only offered Dr. an earthly advantage, 
he will stay with us.” And he did. It has 
been said that when the pocket nerve is 
touched a man’s character is instantly re- 
vealed by his action. One then sees 
whether he rates himself or the welfare of 
the world higher. 


* * * * * 


“No lands nor gold do I hold in fee; 
Naught can I give the world,’ said he. 
But many a heart as he passed along 
Was cheered by the lilt of his merry 
song; 

While hapless wanderers gone astray, 

Were guided back to the better way; 

And eyes that were dimmed with tears 
the while 

Would flash once more in an answering 
smile. 

‘The rarest gifts to be given away 

Are neither lands nor gold,’ said they.” 


One of the greatest robberies perpetrated 
in the Kingdom of God, is the withholding 
of sympathy, smiles, cheery words and 
helpful hands. He is indeed a poor man 
who cannot offer such as these to his strug- 
gling friends, yea, more than a poor man, 
he is a robber of God. For how can God 
speak except He has our tongues for His 
use? How can He smile without our lips? 
how minister to men without our hands? 
how carry the Good News without our 
feet? 


BEING A GOOD COMRADE. 
Proverbs xxvii. 9, 10, 17 to 19. 


Carpenters sometimes build, upon houses 
that face the street a false front. It is so 
constructed that from the street it looks as 
if it were solidly built; but from the back 
the imitation can readily be seen. The 
building itself may be but one story high 
but the front may give the impression of 
twice that height. This is what carpenters 
call a “false front.’ The reason why some 
people cannot attain comradeship with 
They 
appear what they are not. They assume 
knowledge which they do not possess. As 
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the acquaintance with such grows closer 
their insincerity is revealed. There can be 
no true comradeship where there is no sin- 
cerity. Comrades are honest with one 
another. 


* * * * * 


Long ago Tobiah the apothecary and sel- 
ler of spices lived in a narrow street of 
Jerusalem. He gathered the rarest herbs 
and choicest flowers for his spices. Day 
after day he roamed the street calling out: 
“Buy sweet herbs and fragrant spices, buy 
to-day. God sends them, I gather them. 
Buy of me.” Two children followed him 
one day, into whose hands he put bundles 
of spices and upon their garments sprinkled 
sweet perfumes. At midday they returned 
to their home exclaiming, “Mother, guess 
where we have been!” “Ah!” said ‘she, as 
the scent of the spices reached her, “so 
you have been with Tobiah again? And 
quite right, my jewels; if you wish to be 
fragrant keep near the seller of spices.” 
The sweetest and most attractive comrades 
are those keeping near the Great Seller 
of spices Whose wares are “without money 
and without price.” Such comrades inevi- 
tably draw others into the comradeship of 
the Great Seller, our Lord Jesus. 


x * * * akg 


A Christian minister once said: “Do not 
abuse people for not liking you; perhaps 
you like yourself too well. Blame them 
for not loving Jesus.” One commenting 
on this remark said: 


“Without. doubt others’ dislike of our- 
selves is a ‘thorn in the flesh.’ But self- 
pity is one of the deadliest poisons that we 
can release into, or out from, our systems. 
The only antidote is death unto the flesh, 
through the love of Christ.” 


No thorns can pierce such a death. No 
hasty dislike can touch those who are 
tempered by God’s will, for that will is 
death to angry sensitiveness. Such a death 
creates in us that deep sympathy and broad 
charity which we desire our companions to 
give us. Much misery comes from this 
sensitive desire, yes, demand, that our com- 
rades must devote all their time to us. The 
less we demand, the less we claim of others, 
and the more we give them of our best 
selves, the more comrades we shall have, 
for we shall be comrades to all. 
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WHAT BIBLE-READING WILL DO 
FOR US. 


Psalm cxix. 97 to 104. 


It is said that when John Fiske was a 
lad his pastor asked him what he was going 
to do when he became a man, and the fu- 
ture historian made this reply, “I am going 
to grow up and write a book like Samuel’s.” 
There is no doubt John Fiske’s ability to 
portray American history so vividly was 
greatly due to the literary sense awakened 
by the reading of Samuel. Viscount Bryce 
says: “The stories of Eli, Samuel, Saul, 
David and Absalom have a vivid quality 
that modern pens cannot produce. When 
one does try to reproduce the fresh, direct 
simplicity of these stories... .he is not 
natural, but archaic.” Even Renan says, 
“The Bible is the most important book that 
has ever been written.” 


* * * * * 


Arthur Brisbane affirms that one thing 
only interests all human beings, always, and 
that is the human being himself. Fiction 
makes its appeal to all ages because fiction 
lets its readers compare their own life 
story with that of the hero and heroine, to 
wonder whether they would have said and 
done what the fictitious characters said and 
did. A newspaper correspondent declares. 
that the. ideal article for any publication as 
far as the reader’s interest is concerned 
would be the one in which the reader could 
find his own name. The ideal illustration 
would be a group picture of all the readers 
so that each reader could have the fun of 
finding himself in the picture. In all these 
respects, as in many others, the books of 
the Bible are ideal writings, and of course 
ideal reading. 


* * 2k * * 


A French statistician once wrote to the 
vali (mayor) of Aleppo, and asked these 
four questions: 


“What are the imports 
What is the water supply? What is the 
birth rate? What the death rater” The 
vali replied: “It is impossible for anyone 
to know the number of camels that kneel 
in the markets of Aleppo. The water sup- 
ply is sufficient; no one ever died of thirst 
in Aleppo. The mind of Allah alone knows 
how many children shall be born in this 
vast city at any given time. As to the 


of Aleppo? 
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death rate, who would venture to ascertain 
this? for it is revealed only to the angels 
of death, who shall be taken and who left? 
O son of the West, cease your idle and 
presumptuous questionings and know that 
some things are not revealed to the chil- 
dren of men.” : 

As a Christian father used often to say 
to the questions of his children in regard 
to the Bible, “Be willing to let God know 
some things you do not.” 


At the University of Minnesota.there is 
a garden where nothing but weeds are 
grown. More than two hundred and 
fifty varieties of weeds are cultivated. 
These weeds are carefully studied and 
efforts are made to find out upon what they 
thrive best, in order to know what op- 
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posite treatment would most quickly dis- 
courage their growth and spread. Bible 
reading throws light upon the evil lurking 
around in our own lives, shows up its ef- 
fects, God’s judgment upon it, and, praise 
His name, leaves us in no doubt as to 
“treatment” of the obnoxious weeds in the 
soul’s garden. 


*K * ae ei 2k 


“Merely reading the Bible,’ said D. L. 
Moody, “is not what God wants. If a 
friend were to see me searching about a 
building and were to say, ‘Moody, what are 
you looking for?’ and I answered, ‘I am 
not looking for anything in particular, I 
fancy he would think me very foolish. But 
if I were to say, ‘I have lost a dollar,’ then 
I might expect him to help me find it. 
Read the Bible as if you were seeking for 
something of value.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 


Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


MAY, 1920. 


Saturday, ist. 1 Thessalonians iv. 3-8. 


Holiness is a practical doctrine. As used 
in the New Testament the word implies 
not merely that you treat certain places, 
days, institutions, ceremonial acts and vest- 
ments as things consecrated to God, but 
‘that you yourself in your motives, your 
habits, your thoughts and feelings, are set 
apart for God. There were certain pro- 
fessors of religion in Thessalonica who 
said that immorality was a part of worship, 
and that the ideas which Christians as- 
sociate with marriage were wrong, but that 
men may have double standards. Paul 
. will not tolerate such ideas. Your moral 
life must be dominated by the Spirit of 
God. The will of God is expressed in your 
soul, and you must not disobey it. When 
men are impure, they sin not only against 
man but against God. 

Note that in this earliest New Testament 
writing, the Apostle lays the foundation of 
conjugal love in respect. There is no true 
love where there is no respect. Respect is 
not synonymous with regard. It goes 
deeper. It is a recognition of the personal 
honor, the inherent rights of womanhood. 


It means that wherever a husband may be 
he will honor and cherish the love and con- 
fidence that his wife places in him. So 
Paul says to all men: Respect the ideal 
you have of womanhood. Treat the wife 
who may one day be yours with holiness 
and honor. Respect her person. And when 
you marry her, stand in the presence of 
God, seek the prayers of His minister. 

This earliest Christian letter goes still 
further. It insists on our treating other 
men witht! honor. We should recognize 
that just as we ourselves have a right to de- 
sire that when we marry we may be united 
to a pure and innocent woman, so every 
other man has a right to his ideal. And 
we commit a crime against him if we have 
made it possible for him to be deceived. 
This was startling teaching. It wrought a 
revolution in the ancient world. Do we 
retain those ideas to-day?. Probably in no 
respect is the influence of the Christian 
Church more apparent to-day than in its 
devotion to purity and honor in the rela- 
tionship of men and women. 


“O God, Who dwellest with him that is 
of a broken and contrite heart, we thank 
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Thee that Thou hast manifested Thyself 
in us. We pray that we may never grieve 
Thy Holy Spirit. Help us to live pure, 
chaste, honorable lives.. Teach us to re- 
spect our fellows, and particularly, to have 
regard to our brother's ideals lest we rob 
him of them. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 2nd. 1 Thessalonians iv. 9-12. 


Robert Louis Stevenson says, “A new 
creed, like a new country, is an unhomely 
place of sojourn, but it makes men lean on 
one another and join hands.” This was 
what happened in those early days. Chris- 
tianity produced a new alignment. It was 
a society, an organization, similar in many 
outward features to the trades’ guilds or 
unions of that time. It had a definite pro- 
gramme. It had a new vocabulary. Men 
had known ties of blood, of nationality, of 
interest such as trade or commerce, but 
now they were to know a new relationship 
that was deeper than blood or nationality 
or business. There was nothing about 
their brotherhood that was parochial, and 
as Moffatt says, “The Agape was neither 
fussy nor showy, nor was it to be made an 
excuse for negleeting their ordinary busi- 
ness; this would discredit them in the eyes 
of the busy outside public and sap their 
own independence.” 

The Christians in Thessalonica appear to 
have been beset by a danger arising out of 
religious emotionalism. lt was a wonder- 
ful thing to belong to one another in a new 
and spiritual fashion. The feast of love 
was a unique institution and appealed 
strongly to the imagination. Moreover it 
always concluded with the memorial serv- 
ice, in which they showed forth the Death 
of Christ until He should come. The re- 
sult was a certain restlessness and disincli- 
nation to work. The majority of the 
members belonged to the industrial classes. 
Some, however, were well-to-do, and cer- 
tain people were trading on their charity, 
neglecting to earn their bread. Therefore 
Paul exhorts that men will control their 
emotions, will learn to be quiet and dig- 
nified, will cease fussy and meddlesome 
discussion of what is involved in the second 
coming of the Lord, will do their thinking 
in private and mind their own business. 
The meddlesome man is a church pest, and 
in need of discipline. Those Thessalo- 
nians were disturbing the life of the Church 
by insisting on discussing the manner of 
Christ’s coming. 

Paul then goes on to tell them to earn 
their own living, and not become parasites 
on the benevolence of the Church. A beg- 
ging ‘Christian is a reproach. The Church 
ought to see to it that none of its members 
have need. On the other hand a true 
Christian is going to earn his own living 
if it is at all possible. It is a reproach and 
a scandal for an able-bodied man to be liv- 
ing on charity. Christianity is known for 
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its sanity. It makes home life beautiful 
and honorable; it creates independence in 
the heart of the toiler; it makes charity an 
gbject of dread on the part of an honest 
man; it makes a man a good citizen, ren- 
dering to the State that which is due; it 
makes church life’ a pure and noble re- 
lationship in which meddlesomeness is ta- 
booed, but where the emphasis is on the 
right and practical things; yet in and 
through all it generates a consciousness 
that a glorious day is coming, a day of 
triumph for Him Who was slain. 


O Lord, we thank Thee for the hope we 
have that one day we shall behold Thy 
triumph. Yet we pray that during the 
waiting time we may be honest, industrious, 
kindly, peaceable men and women, showing 
our devotion to Thee by our fidelity in the 
world. May our lives adorn Thy Gospel 
im all things! Amen. 


Monday, 3rd. 1 Thessalonians iv. 13, 14. 


Phillips Brooks said: “The Epistles 
of Paul to the Thessalonians are the 
Epistles of immortality..... The Thes- 


salonians believed in the other life because 
they found nothing in this life to satisfy 
them. We, too, lay hold on the great hopes 
in order to forget how cruel, disappointing, 
and bewildering this life is that we are 
living here. And when that impulse rises. 
in our hearts, and we look back amidst our 
cries and struggles and see the same im- 
pulse flickering, or else blazing, in the lives. 
gone before, we become stronger by the 
sight of their faith.’ The hope of Christ’s 
return was vivid in the minds of the Thes- 
salonians.. But some of their number were 
passing through deep waters. Their: loved 
ones were dying, or had recently died. 
And this raised a question. They believed 
that the day of Christ’s return would be a 
wonderful day to those who were alive and 
watching for Him: but what about their 
beloved dead? Granted that you believe in 
the resurrection of the dead, what about 
the relationship of the dead to the return 
of Christ? Must they wait until the res- 
urrection? Will the living have preference 
over the dead? It was a question born of 
grief and love. : : 

Paul’s reply teaches us, first, that the be- 
lieving dead are still in Christ. That is, 
the individual, whether alive or dead, is 
under the power of the indwelling Christ. 
Death does not rob us of our Guest. Then, 
we learn that the believing dead are asleep. 
It may be that books written by those who 
knew nothing of the resurrection life spoke 
of death as a sleep—an endless, dreamless 
sleep. But Paul is speaking of the sleepers 
in a different way, for life and immortality 
are now radiant with the presence and 
glory of the risen Christ. Our weary ones 
are enjoying a restful, restorative sleep, 
which is but temporary in character. 
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Hopeless sorrow is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of non-Christian grief. Those 
who believed in Christ were children of 
hope; they were the Lord’s; they were in 
Him and He in them, and He had died 
and risen from the dead. Like them He 
fell asleep, but He rose again through the 
power of God. They fell asleep trusting 
in His name, and yielded themselves to the 
power of God. Frame says: “The pres- 
ence of Christ or the Spirit in the Chris- 
tian guarantees that when he actually dies 
in Christ or through Christ, he will con- 
tinue in Christ during the interval between 
death and resurrection, and will at the 
Parousia be raised from the dead by God 
through the power of the same indwelling 
Christ or Spirit, and will attain to the ulti- 
mate ground of Christian hope.” If, when 
Jesus returned, these were left sleeping, 
His triumph would not be complete. So 
deeply did the Church believe in being with 
Christ even in dytmeg, that the whole world 
learned to marvel at their attitude towards 
death. Aristides wrote, “If any righteous 
man among them passes from the world, 
they rejoice and offer thanks to God; 
and they escort the body as if he were set- 
ting out from one place to another near 
by.” 

O God, we thank Thee for the Resur- 
rection of Christ Jesus from the dead. We 
thank Thee that in Him the age-bound 
chains of the grave have been broken, and 
that we have been set free from its tyranny. 
Help us im our sorrow to have hope. 
Grant unto us the victory of faith. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 4th. 1 Thessalonians iv. 15-18. 


Sorrow usually takes us unawares, and 
our first feeling is one of bewilderment. 
We wonder as to the character, the wisdom, 
and love of God. Problems arise which 
we had never dreamed of facing till then. 
Ultimately we come to remember some- 
thing which we have learned from our fel- 
lowship with Christ, and we are comforted. 
This was what had happened at Thessa- 
lonica, and Paul was able to assuage the 
grief and allay the doubts of his brethren 
by referring them to some word which had 
been spoken by the Lord to his own heart. 
Already Jesus Christ is Lord to him and 
to his converts. The Lordship of Christ 
was invested with Divine significance. 
Paul reads the heart of God in the heart of 
Jesus Christ his Lord. 

Paul does not, say that the Lord will 
come again during his lifetime. But he 
lives in the belief that such a coming is 
possible, and he is even expectant of it. 
He himself may die before it happens, and 
yet he believes the Lord is at the door. 
He does not discuss days and hours. The 
New Testament does not encourage such 
discussions as are common with certain 
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people to-day. They are unhealthy; they 
often lead to mental and spiritual disorders. 
The Saviour said, “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only.” “It is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons.” 
Let us accept the rebuke. Let us learn 
that our concern is ‘to be the enduement 
with power to be witnesses unte Him to 
the ends of the earth. Whenever the Lord 
shall come, no generation shall have pre- 
cedence over another. 

When He shall come what will be the 
manner of His coming? He will draw near 
in august majesty. The challenging com- 
mand will ring forth. As the call of a 
mighty voice, as the clarion note of a 
trumpet, the high call of the warrior, the 
imperious word will be uttered—whether 
by the Lord Himself or by an archangel is 
not clear. John says, “Ll... . heard be- 
hind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, 
wo. talking Swathi seme,” — Somines Conn 
thians, Paul says, “The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised.” Paul 
does not -differentiate here between the 
Christian dead and the ungodly dead. He 
is not referring to the latter. He is discuss- 
ing the problem of the Thessalonians: 
Will our beloved ones who have fallen 
asleep miss the glory of His coming? And 


-he says that when the wondrous imperious 


challenge shall ring forth, those who are 
asleep in Jesus will be the first to feel its 
quickening, wondrous significance. Neither 
death nor life can separate us from His 
love. Our sleeping dead will come and we 
shall join them in blessed reunion. We 
shall all be caught up and swept along in 
the great cloud of living, loving, adoring 
souls, who go to meet the Bridegroom. Do 
not imagine that Paul’s figures are so 
literalistic as to imply that we shall be for- 
ever suspended in the air. Christ is com- 
ing to reign in the earth. What Paul says 
is that henceforth nothing shall separate us 
from our Lord. Whether He is ever on 
the new earth and earth becomes heaven, 
or whether after tarrying on the earth ex- 
ecuting righteousness and judgment He 
goes to heaven, we shall be with Him. 
“Where I am, there shall also my servant 
be.” What comfort, what encouragement, 
must these words have conveyed to those 
who first heard them! What blessedness 
have they brought to multitudes since then! 
I close with a prayer from Christina G. 
Rossetti: : 


O Lord, Whose mercy reacheth unto the 
heavens and Whose faithfulness unto the 
clouds, seal to us Thy mercy. Thou Who, 
of very faithfulness, causest us to be 
troubled, bring Thou our soul out of 
trouble, that we may praise Thee among 
much people. Thou, Whose loving mercy 
and faithfulness preserved our Lord Christ, 


‘while, by life and death, He fulfilled Thy 


pleasure, in Him behold us; that, having 
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pleased Thee on earth, we may glorify 
Thee out of our graves, trusting Thy faith- 
fulness even in destruction. Thou, Whose 
faithfulness and truth are men’s shield and 
buckler, by Thy light and Thy truth lead 
us evermore; that so all saints together 
may prase Thee and Thy faithfulness, O 
God, playing upon instruments of music 
celestial, and may sing to Thee upon 
golden harps, O Thou Holy One of Israel. 
Through Him in Whom all Thy promises 
are Yea and Amen, Jesus Christ, our only 
Hope. Amen. 


Wednesday, 5th. 


Beware of idle curiosity. History has 
demonstrated the futility and danger of 
inquisitive questioning as to the year of the 
Lord’s coming, and as to the events which 
must intervene. The human mind is in- 
capable of the knowledge requisite to such 
affirmations. Speculation has proved 
worthless and brought discredit. on those 
who made it. We may legitimately won- 
der as to what may happen to those who 
died in the faith, not having received the 
promise though persuaded of it. But as 
to times and seasons, curiosity is not only 
useless, it is wrong. Our Master reproved 
it. The Apostle declares that he has 
already instructed the Thessalonians most 
carefully that nothing precise is obtainable. 
The day of the Lord will steal on them as 
a thief in the night. 

Note then, that belief in the certainty of 
the event is one thing, query as to times 
and seasons another. The condition to be 
decided is that of unpreparedness. Brown- 
ing says: 


“Sudden the end. For suddenly 
It comes; the dreadfulness must be 
In that: all warrants the belief— 
At night it cometh, like a thief.” 


Paul does not suggest that the Thessalo- 
nians dread the day, but that it is possible 
to be living in indifference or oblivion of 
the fact that the clarion challenge may 
burst the air at any moment. 

The day of the Lord had been looked 
forward to for centuries. Amos, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Joel had spoken of it. It was a 
day of judgment for Israel and other na- 
tions. Our Master applies that day to 
Himself, and Paul spoke of it as the day 
of Jesus Christ. The day will be the time 
when “the glory of the Lorp shall be re- 
vealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 
Men of the world may think themselves 
dwelling in a period of security and quiet- 
ness, but the wise man takes nothing for 
granted. Doom is not usually a matter of 
premonition. It is the part of prudence to 
recognize that certain events are inevitable. 
Birth and death are inevitable, and so is 
the coming of the day of the Lord. Do 
not live careless, indifferent lives as if the 
universe were not built on moral judgments 
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and justice. Because you put God out of 
mind, it does not imply that God is dead. 
It is much better to live so that, like 
Isaiah, you can say, “Lo, this is our God; 
we have waited for him, and he will save 
us.” Let the words of Longfellow in his 
“Golden Legend” be our prayer to-day: 


“My’ Redeemer and my Lord, 
I beseech Thee, I entreat Thee, 
Guide me in each act and word, 
That hereafter I may meet Thee, 
Watching, waiting, hoping, yearning, 
With my lamp well trimmed and burn- 


ing!” 


Thursday, 6th. 1 Thessalonians v. 4, 5. 


Paul has been describing the terror that 
will befall the benighted. Is it true that 
the world outside of Christ is a world of 
dark shadows and of midnight gloom? 
What is the meaning of the curious ques- 
tioning through mediums which has beset 
so many in our own land and in. Europe? 
What shall we say of the revelations which 
are constantly taking place concerning the 
secret doings of the chancelleries of the 
nations, the corruptions of politics, the de- 
cay of morals, the false economics of the 
day? What shall we say of the disclosures 
of those most intimately acquainted with 
life in Uganda, or in India, or in China? 
If homes are not haunted, if hearts are 
not distraught, then the testimony from 
every quarter is untrue. The terrors of 
darkness rest in the souls of men. 

But to those who: know Christ the day 
has dawned. The future’ is regarded with- 
out dread. As Moffatt says, ‘Christians 
are on the alert, open-eyed; they do not 
know when the hour will come, but they 
are alive to any signs of its coming.” The 
coming of the Christ into the human heart 
is the visit of the Dayspring. Christ is the 
Dawn. We who know Him turn from 
darkness to: light; we are the children of 
light; we look towards the inheritance of 
the saints in light. What are the implica- 
tions of such a metaphor? First, moral 
purity. A life such as is described is trans- 
parent, sincere, honest; it does not attempt 
concealment; it is life in the open. Then, 
it is enlightenment,—a life governed by 
known principles. Being instructed in the 
truth it espouses it; knowing the will of 
God it does it. Pascal said, “None is so 
happy as the true Christian, none so rea- 
sonable, none so virtuous, none so ami- 
able.’ The children of the dawn will 
welcome the spreading of the light of the 
new day until the whole world is flooded 
with its glory. Meanwhile they repudiate 
those actions and dispositions which belong 
to men who are ignorant; insensitive to 
the holy, pure, and good; morally debased; 
and estranged from God. 


O Lord, we thank Thee for the hope with 
which Thou dost inspire us. Our souls 
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wait for Thee more than they that watch 
for the morning. We pray for grace to 
walk in the light of dawn. We ask that 
our lives may radiate gencrous and gra- 
cious and heavenly deeds, and may bring 
glory to our Father in heaven. Amen. 


Friday, 7th. 1 Thessalonians v. 6-11. 


George Eliot says, “There are few of 
us who are not rather ashamed of our sins 
and follies as we look out on the blessed 
morning sunlight, which comes to us like 
a bright-winged angel beckoning to us to 
quit the old path of vanity that stretches 
its dreary length behind us.” Paul fears 
that condition in which a man’s mind may 
be asleep while his body is in locomotion. 
There is deep significance in the Psalmist’s 
cry, “Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the 
sleep of death.” So the Apostle cries, “Let 
us keep awake, let us be alert, let us live 
in our sober senses, as men who know that 
they need to have their wits about them.” 
Jesus said, “Blessed are those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall find 
watching.” We need to be sober, men and 
women of self-control, free from credulity 
such as makes us a prey to those who say 
that on such a day the Lord will come, 
free from morbid excitement which leads 
us to unnatural lives, to neglect of our 
daily work, and a true regard to the duties 
and responsibilities of life. As Buckland 
says, “The Christian, as advised by Saint 
Paul, here and elsewhere, must, in his 
watchfulness of habit and command of 
self, stand in obvious contrast to the vic- 
tims of self-confidence and _ self-indul- 
gence.” 

Safety does not lie merely in keeping 
your eyes open, and restraining your nature 
from extravagant emotionalism. Safe vir- 
tue is militant. Moffatt says: “The mutual 
love of Christians, which forms the prac- 
tical expression of their faith in God, is 
their true fitness and equipment for the 
second advent. Faith and love are a unity; 
where the one goes the other follows. They 
are also not merely their own coat of mail, 
requiring no extraneous protection, but the 
sole protection of life against indolence, 
indifference, and indulgence. They need 
simply to be used. If they are not used 
they are lost; and with them the Christian 
himself.” 

The obtaining of salvation is our chief 
concern. It is something we should make 
absolutely our own. It is a great posses- 
sion, including remission of sins and de- 
liverance from the grave. God in His 
grace grants us this blessing and assures 
us of its certainty. Anger awaits the un- 
disciplined, the benighted, the self-indul- 
gent; but God appoints us to blessing. 
Findlay says: “It has been said that the 
Gospel that Paul preached at Thessalonica 
was not the Gospel of the Cross of Christ, 
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but of the coming of Christ. But these 
two are not exclusive or conflicting doc- 
trines; they are complementary parts of 
one and the same Gospel.” Moffatt has a 
note from Baur: “The modification in 
the primitive attitude of Christians to the 
Parousia of Jesus is significant. Instead 
of all expecting to be alive at that blessed 
crisis, the inroads of death had now forced 
men to the higher consolation, that it did 
not make the least difference whether one 
became partaker of the blessings of that 
event in the ranks of the dead or of the 
living. The question whether the Parousia 
was to happen sooner or later was no 
longer of paramount importance. The im- 
portant thing was to cultivate that attitude 
of mind which the writer of this Epistle 
recommended.” 

Lord, help us to watch and pray lest we 
enter into temptation. Teach us to live as 
children of light. Help us to put off the 
works of darkness. May we learn to be 
alert, self-restrained, zealous in Thy serv- 
ice, hopeful for Thy appearing! Amen. 


Saturday, 8th. 1 Thessalonians v. 12, 13. 


A great deal of mischief can be wrought 
by a tactless minister. It is the duty of a 
minister to warn, reprove, rebuke, but he 
must do so through patient forbearance 
and through healthful teaching, and not 
with a biting phrase and a censorious 
spirit. The conditions prevailing among the 
Thessalonians had demanded of the min- 
isters that they correct the faults of those 
people who, because of the expected im- 
mediate return of Christ, were refusing to 
work and were coming with their families 
to be fed by those who were working. 
But their rebukes had been expressed in 
such a fashion as to produce resentment 
and angry recrimination. Paul feels com- 
pelled to refer to the matter. There are 
faults on both sides. He will have minis- 
ters at peace with their people, and espe- 
cially with the other officers of the church. 
Whenever there is controversy among 
brethren it is likely that there are faults on 
both sides. Ministers should guard their 
hearts and set a watch on their lips, so 
that their influence may not be marred. 

On the other hand, church members 
ought to rejoice in a faithful minister. If 
there are occasions when he feels that he 
must speak, they should recognize that it 
is in their interests that high ideals be pre- 
served. A minister of.Christ ought to be 
appreciated. That is the word Paul uses. 
If a minister is not given the love, con- 
fidence, friendship, and esteem of each 
member of the church he is being robbed 
of his wages. The salary he receives is 
not adequate to his service. None of his 
parishioners would occupy as responsible a 
position and do the same class and quality 
of work in any other calling for the same 
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rate of pay. When he or his people think 
of the money side of their relationship they 
had better dissolve partnership. No, a 
minister's reward is spiritual, It is the 
knowledge of being a worker together with 
God, and of being a true friend to His 
people. 

There are three aspects of the ministry, 
on the basis of which they should be ap- 
preciated and rated very highly in love. 
They are workers, leaders, guardians. 
Their authority arises from the presence of 
the indwelling Christ. The minister is a 
worker. Paul was one of the greatest 
workers the world has known. A worthy 
minister is like the Apostle. He does not 
“idle his time away.” His waking hours 
are toilful hours. He knows nothing about 
an eight-hour day. The minister is a 
leader. Leadership is not synonymous with 
chairmanship of a meeting. That minister 
is a leader who sees that his church is well 
organized, well equipped, that it has a pro- 
gramme, and then invites his people to fol- 
low and to imitate himself. The minister 
is a guardian. It is his business, his duty, 
to warn those committed to his care of the 
perils which beset them, especially if he 
sees them jeopardizing the presence of the 
indwelling Christ. “It is not an office to be 
lightly undertaken. Saint Paul speaks of 
discharging it with tears. It is not an 
office to be filled in an overbearing man- 
ner; he speaks of using it in a brotherly 
way, as a parent may correct loved chil- 
dren. But if the admonisher needs grace, 
so do the admonished. Character is rarely 
more clearly exposed than in the taking of 
correction. We find it hard to be told we 
are wrong, however kindly the truth may 
be put. But no ministry is worth its salt 
which stays admonition lest people should 
not like it. And people know it. A min- 
istry content only to speak smooth things 
may win popularity, but it will never be a 
ministry to which men and women will 
turn for guidance when the clouds of doubt 
are over them, or for comfort when they 
are called to pass through deep waters of 
affliction.” 


O God, we pray for grace to bear re- 
buke. Help us to honor those who would 
seek to make us perfect in Christ Jesus. 
Hear us as we pray for all ministers that 
they may have gentleness, patience, gener- 
osity, sound judgment, courage. If any 
are carrying heavy crosses, strengthen 
them, we pray, by the consciousness of Thy 
presence and help. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Sunday, 9th. 1 Thessalonians v. 14, 15. 


Buckmaster in commenting on these 
verses makes a happy quotation from 
Ruskin: “You are called simply to be the 


servant of Christ, and of other men for 
His sake; that is to say, to hold your life 
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and all its faculties as a means of service 
to your fellows. All you have to do is to 
be sure it is the service you are doing them, 
and not the service you do yourself, which 
is uppermost in your minds.” 

Is Paul still exhorting ministers? We 
think so, and yet we believe the words have 
wider application. The unpardonable sin 
in Grecian society was for a citizen to 
shrink from the call to fight if his country 
were in danger. Paul uses the figure of a 
soldier who breaks rank, who is either in- 
subordinate or a simple shirker, and applies 
it to some Christians. There are people 
who “resent control.” They will not work 
themselves, and they try to induce others 
not to work because they are aggrieved. A 
“loafing” church member is intolerable. 
Paul would have the pastor and his helpers 
stand together in rebuke to all such as 
weaken morale. 

But there are other types in the church. 
Some are faint-hearted. They have to bear 
so much. The way is rough and lonely. 
Temptation presses on them. They are 
distressed by bereavement, or they worry 
about their own salvation. What are you 
to do with these? Why, you are to 
put your arms around them. The minister, 
the elders and deacons, the whole member- 
ship must rally to their support. Is there 
an awareness of each other in your church, 
whereby you get under each others’ burdens 
and encourage one another? Others are 
weak, either in faith or in morals. What 
are you doing for these in your church? 
Paul says, Do not despise them, but give 
them your support. “Say to them that are 
of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not.” 
John Mark was a weak brother, but Bar- 
nabas stood by him and he became a hero. 
Peter was as weak as water, but Christ 
prayed for him, and he became a man of 
valor. Let each man in the church find 
that you are sympathetic and understand- 
ing. Do not become impatient, or irritable, 
even if he appears to be unreasonable or 
exacting. This spirit of love comes from 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in your 
heart. 

The modern church lacks group con- 
sciousness. It does not recognize that all 
are responsible for each. It is true that 
responsibility for the redress of grievances 
rests with the aggrieved, in that he is ex- 
horted, first, to talk over the matter with 
the offender, and, failing reconciliation, to 
consult others, and later, if necessary, to 
consult the church. But it is also true that 
the church as a whole has a responsibility, 
and must see to it that none of its mem- 
bers pays back to another member evil 
for evil. Church quarrels are wicked; 
they dishonor Christ and make His name a 
reproach. If there is trouble in your 
church, do not become a partisan, but a rec- 
onciler. Always, in circumstances how- 
ever trying, be a neighbor. Keep your 
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ideals untarnished. See that in your 
church there is neither spot nor wrinkle, 
nor any such thing. 

Our Father, we pray that we may ever 
cherish the spirit of love and brotherhood. 
Give us a deepening sense of responsibility 
for our brother’s welfare. Help us to get 
under his load. Help us to help our church. 
May we learn to do Christ service by help- 
ing His servants, especially when they are 
tempted! For His sake. Amen. 


Monday, 10th. 1 Thessalonians v. 16-18. 


The Christian life has three characteris- 
tics: joy, prayer, thankfulness. Epictetus 
says: “Had we understanding, ought we 
to do anything but sing hymns and bless 
the Deity and tell of His benefactions? 
What else can I do, a lame old man, than 
sing hymns to God? I exhort you to join 
in this same song.” If a man outside the 
Christian fold could write thus, what 
should the Christian say? Christ within 
is the inspiration of joy. Denney says: 
“We may live in peaceful or in troubled 
times ; we may be encompassed with friends 
or beset by foes; we may see the path we 
have opened for ourselves open before us, 
or find our inclinations thwarted at every 
step; but we must always have the music 
. of the Gospel in our hearts in its own 
proper key.” 

There is a joy which is natural, spring- 
ing from youth, health, the challenge of 
the great world, the dawning of love, the 
reward of toil. But this is not constant. 
To the Christian there has come the as- 
surance of the presence and friendliness of 
God. He is loved with a love that will 
not let him go.. Nothing can separate him 
from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. Every assembly of Chris- 
tians for worship should be a service of 
Every Christian should cultivate a 


joy. 
joyous disposition. Joy is the thanks we 
say to God. 


The prayerful life of the Christian is to 
be constant. As Denney says: “He who 
does not pray at all—and is it too much to 
suppose that some who come to churches 
never do?—is no Christian. Prayer is the 
converse of the soul with God; it is that 
exercise in which we hold up our hearts 
to Him, that they may be filled with His 
fullness and changed into His likeness. 
The more we pray, and the more we are 
in contact with Him, the greater is our 
assurance of His love, the firmer our con- 
fidence that He is with us to help and 
save.’ Jeremy Taylor said, “Pray often 
and you shall pray oftener.” “‘Pray 
always,’ says the Apostle; that is, have the 
habit of prayer, turning your thoughts into 
acts by connecting them with the idea of 
the redeeming God.” 

The thankful life in every circumstance, 
whether of persecution or friction, springs 


. must exercise our judgment. 
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out of the consciousness of God’s presence 
in all the incidents of life. It seems be- 
yond our reach. Chrysostom when dying 
gave glory to God for everything, and 
James thinks it matter for gladness when 
we are tried because of what is being 
brought out of the trial. Paul is writing 
to people bereaved, persecuted, perplexed, 
uncertain, doubting, and yet he says, “In 
every thing give thanks.” Death is not 
death to you. All things work together 
for good from God to you. Be thankful. 

How.can such an ideal be attained? 
Only in Christ Jesus. Paul would not dare 
to utter such exhortation if God were not 
with him. It is God’s will, but Christ is 
the Key to its realization. Constant joy 
with constant prayer leads to the expres- 
sion of thankfulness to God at every turn 
of life. Christ in us guarantees our ability 
to live such a life. We close with a prayer 
by Bishop Westcott: 


We thank Thee, O Lord, for this revela- 
tion of Thy will which Thou hast given us. 
Send to us Thy Holy Spirit to guide and 
teach us, that we may be made worthy of 
Thy heavenly Kingdom, and live now as 
fellow citizens of the saints. O Lord, hear 
us. O Lord, have mercy upon us. O Lord, 
make us like unto Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday, 11th. 1 Thessalonians v. 19-22. 


The presence of the Spirit of God in the 
soul of man is the cardinal truth of Chris- 
tianity. Most of us associate the idea of 
His presence with those virtues which are 
described as “the fruit of the Spirit,’ and 
we depreciate everything savoring of 
emotionalism. Paul rejoiced in emotion- 
alism if it were harnessed to the work of 
upbuilding the Church. The marvel of 
our modern world lies in the harnessing 
of energies which nature has been pouring 
out for countless ages. So in the Church 
we need the utilization of emotion. Do 
not prohibit or repress the display of fer- 
vor. Do not put out the fires kindled by 
the Spirit of God. Do not extinguish the 
glowing light. Train it, organize it, re- 
late it to the work of the Church. 

Paul is especially concerned with the 
gift of prophecy, the power to comfort, 
encourage, instruct, and inspire. It is not 
interpretation; that is the function of the 
teacher. It is not foretelling of events, 
though sometimes the Christian prophet 
may be so inspired of God. It is the power 
to express the will. of God as it is dis- 
closed through the indwelling of the Christ 
spirit in the believer. 

Because of the extravagances which 
sometimes appear among the irresponsible, 
Paul says that we must test the words ut- 
tered. We must not be imposed upon, but 
t If the word 
is not ethically sound, if the spirit behind 
the word is not the spirit of love, if the 
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word is not true to the fact that Jesus is 
the Christ come in the flesh, if the word 
is not for the benefit of others rather than 
for the benefit of the speaker, it is not to 
be believed. Where it is a true word tend- 
ing to that which is good and pure and 
Christlike, we are to get hold of it and 
possess it. If it is an evil word we are 
to have nothing to do with it, but to repu- 
diate it and hold ourselves aloof from it. 


Our Father, Thou art the Fountain of 
all charity; we pray that the Spirit of love 
may quicken our souls, and that we may 
learn in all things to express the mind of 
Christ. May we be kind, patient, humble, 
generous, and brave! May the joy of Thy 
salvation flood our being! May we learn 
to extol the grace of God our Saviour! 
Amen. 


Wednesday, 12th. 
23-28. 


Consecration implies the codperation of 
man and God. On the one hand we-must 
give ourselves to the pursuit of those things 
that belong to the Christlike life. We must 
appropriate that which our judgment in- 
dicates as morally good. We must master 
our dispositions. We must relate our- 
selves to our fellows in love and peace. 
We must present our bodies to God as 
well as our spirits. But when we have 
done all we must learn that we have done 
nothing unless God is cooperating with us. 
It is an immanent God Who must conse- 
crate us. God must rule in our hearts. 
God must control and direct our wills. 
God must enlighten our judgments. God 
must change our affections and desires. 
‘God must work in us to will and to do 
according to His good pleasure. The only 
power whereby we can be what we ought 
to be and what we pray to become is the 
power of God’s Spirit working in our 
hearts and minds. 

Our consecration is to be through and 
through. Our entire manhood is to be kept 
intact; Christ saves the entire personality. 
' We must guard ourselves from any ideas 
which mean emasculated selves. Christ 
died to save our bodies as well as our 
-souls. Spirit, soul and body are to be 
presented blameless. -We each consist of 
an inner and an outer self. According to 
Paul, the Spirit of Christ comes to dwell 
in us in order to redeem both our inner 
and our outer selves. Frame says: “The 
believer differs from the unbeliever in that 
he has received from God the Divine Spirit 
Which controls and redeems his former 
individuality, so that at the Parousia he 
is raised from the dead and enters upon a 
life with Christ in a spiritual body. With- 
out the indwelling Spirit man at his best 
is mere man, unregenerate, incapable of 
resurrection and life with Christ.” To 
this we are called, and He Who calls us is 
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He Who works, Paul builds everything on 
the fidelity of God. “You can rely upon 
God; therefore live a glad, prayerful, 
thankful. life.” 

Denney says: “What follows is the af- 
fectionate, desultory close of this letter. 
Paul has prayed for the Thessalonians; he 
begs their prayers for himself. There is 
nothing which so directly and powerfully 
helps the minister of the Gospel as the 
prayers of his congregation. When the 
Apostle says ‘Greet all the brethren with 
an holy kiss,’ he means (as ‘holy’ always 
does in the New Testament) a Chris- 
tian kiss, a greeting not of natural af- 
fection, nor of social courtesy merely, but 
recognizing the unity of all members of 
the Church in Christ Jesus, and expressing 
pure Christian love.” 


O God, we would be wholly Thine. Yet 
we are weak and when we would be good 
evil is present with us. We therefore be- 
seech Thee to work in us through the 
power of Thine indwelling Spirit. Help 
us to know that we are kept by the mighty 
power of God. Let Thy peace guard our 
hearts and our thoughts in Christ Jesus. 
Teach us howto conform ourselves to Thy 
will in all things. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 13th. 2 Thessalonians i, 1-4. 


Be sure that you know God for yourself. 
When you speak to Him and of Him, let 
it not be in a mere creedal way, but as one 
who knows Him in the intimacy of Father 
and child. So, when you speak of Christ, 
let it not merely be as an orthodox believer 
in the Nicene Creed, but as one who knows 
Whom he has believed. This was how 
our Master presented God to men; and 
this was how Paul taught the Thessalonians 
to think of God. 

Happy are we when we deserve the 
thanksgiving which our brethren offer to 
God on our behalf. It is a great event in 
the life of a church when its advancement 
in character and in service is such that 
those at a distance feel constrained to 
thanksgiving. And do we recognize the 
fact that God expects us to be so knit to- 
gether in sympathy and understanding that 
when any of our brethren conduct them- 
selves in a manner worthy of the Gospel 
we shall give ourselves to adoring praise? 
There is a moral obligation resting on us 
to rejoice in the triumph of goodness. It 
is a good thing to be so leagued with good- 
ness that its expression evokes spontaneous 
praise. 

What is the inspiration of the Apostle’s 
thanksgiving? It is the revelation of a 
developing faith. At one time there were 
lurking dangers in their faith, and tenden- 
cies to extravagance, to idleness, to doubt, 
to impatience. But now there are a vigor 
and strength in it, a power to endure and 
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to flourish in the midst of persecution. 
Not only has their faith grown stronger 
as persecution has increased, but they have 
conquered the temptation to criticism and 
impatience and have learned to love one 
another. Happy is the church where every 
member can be named as abounding in 
affection for each of his brethren! 

This mutual love revealed itself in 
the enduring of persecution and affliction. 
When one member suffered, all suffered, 
when:one member rejoiced, all were glad. 
They did not permit-one of their number 
to go into the furnace alone. They did not 
leave the ministry of comfort to the of- 
ficials of the church. Each member felt 
himself involved in the tribulation of his 
neighbor.. Each helped all to play the 
heroic part and to do so hopefully and 
confidently, knowing that he was contribut- 
ing to the victory of Christ. 

O Lord: Christ, through Thee we hope 
ever for the perfect day. Thou art the 
way to the Fathers heart; Thou art the 
way to human peace; Thou art the way to 
abundant life; Thou art the way to holi- 
ness; Thou art the way to cS and the 
Father’s house. Help us to walk with Thee 
as our Guide, to walk in Thee as our Life, 
to walk by Thee as our Light, until we 
arrive at Home. Amen. 


Friday, 14th. 2 Thessalonians i. 5-9. 


We have here the higher patriotism, 
the sentiment expressed by Browning in 


the words: “Here, and here, has England 
helped me. How can I help England, 
say?”’—the sentiment which all  true- 


hearted Americans express when they cry: 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 


This sentiment is taken by the Apostle and 
transfigured by reference to the Kingdom 
of God. Every persecuted saint is a cus- 
todian of the Kingdom of God. He suffers 
in a representative capacity. The honor 
of his Master is committed to his care. 
Blessed are you if you so bravely endure 
that your Lord shall acknowledge your 
fidelity. Those who suffer with Him shall 
also reign with Him. 


“cc 


Then learn to scorn the praise of men, 
And learn to lose with God; 

For Jesus won the world through shame, 
And beckoned thee His road. 

For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


God arbitrates in the conflict of ideals. 
His verdict will be fair. To the perse- 
cutors of the good, to the enemies of the 
kingdom of justice, brotherhood, and love, 
He will recompense tribulation. To the 


champions of the Kingdom of Christ there 
shall come blessedness ineffable. Findlay 
says, “If this law demands that the in- 
flictors of wrongful suffering shall sutfer 
and smart for it, so it requires that faith- 
ful endurance shall win relief.” 


“Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 
Ease after war, death after life, does 
greatly please.” 


The hour of the award will be that of 
the revelation of Christ Jesus from heaven. 
He and His accusers will be confronted 
then. Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate—all the 
cynical circle of men who hounded Him to 
the Cross—will stand with Him at the 
judgment bar of God. And in that hour 
the sons of God will stand revealed, all 
followers of the gleam and those who de- 
spised and persecuted them. And on them 
God’s vengeance will fall. Terrible in- 
deed will the revelation be, a revelation of 
fire, in which full justice will express it- 
self to the lovers of the good and to the 
doers of iniquity—those who know not 
God, those who obey not the Gospel. “De- 
struction, as applied to man and his destiny 
in the New Testament, signifies perdition, 
ruin, the utter loss of blessedness: There 
is no sufficient reason for interpreting the 
destruction of the reprobate as signifying 
their annihilation, or extinction of being; 
they will be lost forever, lost to God and 
goodness. Nor can we limit the range of 
the word eternal in its relation to this 
fearful doom; it removes all limits of time, 
and is the express opposite of temporary.” 
(See 2eCorgivenles) 

O God, we thank Thee that all that ts 
holiest must grow and expand forever. 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, all that 
Thou hast in store for Thy beloved. We 
thank Thee that when Christ shall appear 
we shall appear with Him. We pray that 
the hearts of all men may be won to Thee. 
Have compassion on the ignorant and un- 
lovely, we pray Thee, and send forth those 


who may make known to them the grace 


that saves. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 15th. 2 Thessalonians i. 10-12. 


Once more the Apostle dilates on the 
glory of the coming of the Lord, on the 
scepter of righteousness that shall sway 
over all men, the scepter of judgment for 
the willful and disobedient which shall fill 
them with dread, but of wonder for those 
in whom He dwells. In days of obscurity 
they were found of Him. He won their 
love and trust. In the midst of persecution 
and hardship they had been loyal, and now 
they have their reward. First, they behold 
His glory, and they cry, “Unto him that 
loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood; and he made us to be a kingdom, 
to be priests unto his God and Father; to 
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him be the glory and the dominion for ever 
and ever.” Then His glory will shine in 
and through their transfigured personali- 
ties. They who once were children’ of 
disobedience, weak, wayward, sin-stained, 
ignorant, willful, are now holy and blame- 
less, saints of God; and the power whereby 
they have attained is manifestly Divine. 
It has expressed itself in personal knowl- 
edge of God and in obedience to His holy 
will, whereby they are able to share the 
glory and enter the beatific life. 

There is something more for them to 
do, and that is to crown their Saviour with 
glory. And this is not mere laudation. It 
is the expression of goodness and the 
power of faith. It is the homage of the 
perfected heart. When men shall see 
Christ’s triumph in the souls of His sery- 
ants they shall recognize His authority. 
True kingship lies in personality. He is 
a king, who has kingly power and kingly 
worth. And the Lord Jesus reigns be- 
cause of what He has done in the breaking 
down of idols and the casting out of foes 
from the hearts of believers as from the 
society of men. : 

Findlay has a valuable note on grace: 
“(1) The radical sense of grace in common 
Greek is pleasingness. From the artistic 
feeling of the Greek mind this came to be 
synonymous with loveliness (gracefulness), 
all that is charming in person and in social 
life. (2) Pleasingness of disposition, 
favor, both as graciousness and acceptable- 
ness. Here it denotes (3) the favor of God 
toward mankind, revealed in Jesus Christ. 
Hence, on the one hand, it stands in con- 
trast with human sin and ill-desert; on 
the other hand, it is the attribute of the 
Divine Fatherhood. Grace signifies (4) 
sometimes an act, or bestowment of God’s 
grace, (5) sometimes a state of grace in 
men, (6) thanks, gratefulness.” Let us try 
to realize the power of grace in its fullness 
as God’s gift and our response. Let us 
seek such graciousness, such gracefulness, 
and such gratefulness as shall glorify our 
Father and our Saviour both now and in 
the day of His appearing. 


Our God and Father, we pray for grace 
whereby we may glorify Thee. We ask 
for strength to lwe courageously; that 
when we are called to tread the rough 
places in life we may do so rejoicingly. 
We seek Thy enabling power so that we 
may abound in hope and persevere in our 
tasks until Thou shalt call us to Thyself. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 16th. 2 Thessalonians ii. 1-4. 


Adeney says, with reference to Paul’s 
teaching about our being “caught up.... 
in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air” 
and the saying of Christ recorded in Matt. 
xxiv. 31 (“They shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds”): “Probably 
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the early Christians understood these pre- 
dictions quite literally. In the present day 
few will be found to believe in the actual 
levitation of human bodies and collection 
of a multitude of men and women in the 
vapor that floats half a mile or so above 
the ground when the barometer has fal- 
len. But if this physical scene is not to 
be reasonably expected, and the language 
of Christ on the subject is to be accepted 
in His customary parabolic sense, as when 
He spoke of faith removing a fig tree, 
the essential idea is unaffected. This is 
the promise that Christ’s people shall meet 
Him and dwell with Him forever.” 

The Thessalonians were still disturbed 
over the second coming of Christ. They 
were not yet adjusted to life. The perse- 
cutions through which they passed, stimu- 
lated their expectation of the speedy return 
of their Lord. And they were therefore 
peculiarly sensitive to outside influences. 
One man came to them professing to 
have had a special revelation from God; 
another came with the report of opinions 
in other parts of the world and possibly 
what was expected in churches ministered 
to by others of the apostles; another had 
received a letter about the Lord’s return 
reporting feeling elsewhere. Paul was a 
strong, sane, well-balanced apostle, and 
he knew how to tranquillize those who 
were disturbed and excited. It was right 
to be ready and watchful. But we must 
be “faithful unto death,” even if the re- 
turn of the Blessed One shall not have 
taken place before our call comes. Paul 
evidently is preparing himself and others 
for a delayed return. He says that there 
will be a falling away, a defection. “Here 
this ominous expression appears for the 
first time within the Christian Church, as 
signifying revolt from Christ, the faith- 
less defection of men denying the Lord 
that bought them.” It is sad to find such 
a prediction in the earliest writings in the 
New Testament. It originated doubtless 
in the words of Christ, “Then shall many 
Stumble sree Many false prophets shall 
arise and shall lead many astray. And be- 
cause iniquity shall be multiplied, the love 
of the many shall wax cold.’ He thus 
exhorts the Thessalonians to personal loy- 
alty to Christ. 

Another revelation that must precede 
the end is the revelation of the man of sin 
or lawlessness. Who is he? Barry says= 
‘Tt is not absolutely certain from the 
Greek, but the context makes it tolerably 
clear that the man of sin is the head and 
center of the apostasy itself, and does not 
form a separate movement from it. The 
man of sin, then, will have at one time 
formed, or will still profess to form, part 
of the Christian Church, and the apostasy 
will culminate in him—a man so wicked, 
that, bad as other ‘men are, wickedness 
should be his mark by which he is dis- 
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tinguished from all others—a man who 
belongs to sin, in whom the ideal of sin 
has become realized and incarnating the 
crowning sin, spiritual pride and rebellious 
arrogancy.” Adeney thinks the phrase 
implies a known person, “He already ex- 
ists, and may even be present; but he is 
hidden from view, or his true nature and 
character are not. yet known.’ Findlay 
says: “We must distinguish between the 
apostasy and the man of lawlessness, in 
that the former is the corruption of the 
Church, while the latter is the culmination 
of the evil of the world. But the two in- 
fluences, though not identical, are in com- 
bination. The.former naturally contrib- 
utes to the latter, an apostate Church 
paving the way for the advent of an 
atheistic world-power.” 

O God, we pray that we may learn by 
patience to win our souls. Help us to re- 
sist the allurements of the world, the 
specious theories of human power and 
dignity which would tempt us to regard 
ourselves as a law unto ourselves. Help 
us to be loyal to Christ, to place Him on 
the throne and reverence Him as Thine 
anointed One. Amen. 


Monday, 17th. 2 Thessalonians ii. 5-13. 


Denney says: “When the Apostle says 
the man of sin, he means the man, not a 
principle, nor a system, nor a series of 
persons, but an individual, human person 
who is identified with sin, an incarnation 
of evil.as Christ was of good, an anti- 
christ. The man of sin is also the son of 
perdition, this name expressing his fate— 
he is doomed to perish—as the other his 
nature. This person’s portrait is then 
drawn by the Apostle. He is the adversary 
par excellence, he who sets himself in op- 
position, a human Satan, the enemy of 
Christ. The other features in the likeness 
are mainly borrowed from the description 
of the tyrant king Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the Book of Daniel; they may have 
gained fresh meaning to the Apostle from 
the recent revival of them in the insane 
Emperor Caligula. The man of sin is 
filled with demoniac pride; he lifts him- 
self on high against the true God, and all 
that men adore; he seats himself in the 
temple of God. He would like to be taken 
by all men for God..... The temple of 
God is the Temple of Jerusalem. It was 
standing when Paul wrote; and he ex- 
pected it to stand till all this was fulfilled. 
When the Jews had crowned their guilt 
by falling away from God; in other words, 
when they had finally and as a whole de- 
cided against the Gospel and God’s pur- 
pose to save them by it, when the falling 
away had been crowned by the revelation 
of the man of sin and the profanation of 
the Temple by his impious pride, then, and 
not till then, would come the end. ‘Do 
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you not remember, says the Apostle, 
‘that when I was with you I used to tell 
you this?’” 

Things did not happen in the way Paul 
imagined. But the facts of life corrobo- 
rate his view of the operation of delusion 
which leads men to destroy themselves, 
and the possibility of a man becoming the 
incarnation of evil. To Paul the god of 
this age is a fact, the prince of the power 
of the air is a fact. Satan holds sway over 
human individuals and Paul believes that 
one day the mystery of lawlessness will 
be revealed in a man who will gather all 
the forces of lawlessness and war against 
Christ and all who follow Him. Are we 
wise in ignoring facts? Would it not be 
better’ to gird ourselves for the conflict, 
and to resolve that righteousness shall not 
perish from the earth? 

Paul stands as a rock and is not shaken. 
In the gathering of the forces of evil he 
sees the will of God. The Lord is behind 
the movement, being resolved that all evil 
shall be exterminated from the universe, 
that all falsehoods shall be destroyed, with 
all deceit that originates with unrighteous- 
ness. Wicked men court their own doom; 
it is not the will of God that any should 
perish. If men would welcome the love of 
the truth they would be saved. God has 
sent Christ, God has imparted His Holy 
Spirit to create in man a love for the 
truth. If they refuse His help, if they bar 
the door against the Heavenly Visitor, if 
they decline to be interested in Him, then 
they elect their own destiny. A spirit of 
delusion works within them. They be- 
come part of the army of the doomed. 


O God, grant that we may become lovers 
of the truth. Forbid that we should 
cherish. the les that cause the earth to 
groan. Forbid that we should ally our- 
selves with the enemy of the good. Help 
us to unite ourselves to Christ, to stand in 
the evil day and having done all to stand. 
Save us, we beseech Thee, O Lord. Amen. 


Tuesday, 18th. 2 Thessalonians ii. 13-17. 


Paul has turned doom into a gospel, and 
now he is able to express that which is the 
heart of God. He begins by reminding the 
Thessalonians of the cardinal fact in their 
experience. They are beloved by the Lord. 
Christ has loved them and the saying is 
eternally true, “having loved his own which 
were in the world, he loved them unto the 
end.” “We love. .... because he first 
loved us.’ Paul then unfolds his doctrine 
of salvation. It begins in God. Beware of 
a salvation that begins in man. It is 
always aristocratic; it belongs to the élite. 
Whether in its ancient or modern forms, 
it applies to select natures and not to the 
common herd. Christianity begins in God: 
“God so loved the world.” “God com- 
mendeth his love toward us.” God is uni- 
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versal. God is omnipotent. God can do 
all, because God knows all. 
Denney | says: “The Apostle never 


speaks of the elect as an unknown quan- 
tity, a favored few, hidden in the Church, 
or, in the world, unknown to others or to 
themselves. ‘God,’ he says, ‘chose you’— 
the persons addressed in this letter—‘and 
you know that He did.’” The purpose of 
God’s love to save men, which comes home 
to them in their reception of the Gospel, 
is not a thing of to-day or yesterday; they 
know it is not. It is the manifestation of 
His nature; it is as eternal as Himself; 
they can count on it as securely as they 
can on the Divine character. If God has 
chosen them at all He has chosen them 
from the beginning. “The doctrine of elec- 
tion in Scripture is a religious doctrine and 
becomes metaphysical, and prompts men 
to ask whether they who have heard and 
received the Gospel are elect or not—an 
impossible question on New Testament 
ground—that it works evil in the Church. 
If you have chosen God, you know it is 
because He first chose you; and His will, 
revealed in that choice, is the will of the 
Eternal.” 

The Divine choice expresses itself in ex- 
perience. The Spirit of God awakens 
within us a sense that we belong to God, 
that life is holy, that we must consecrate 
heart and mind and will to Him. Through 
His presence we come to believe what is 
true; to repudiate falsehood, and to will to 
do the will of God.’ Thus we come to 
listen for the voice of God as it expresses 
itself through His servants, and turn our- 
selves expectantly towards the coming of 
the day when all things shall reach their 
end in Christ. A salvation which begins 
in God has a guarantee of completeness, 
and this becomes an incentive to our striv- 
ing. Because God is working for us and 
in us, we devote ourselves to effort on our 
own behalf. What people have striven 
after holiness and righteousness of life 
like those who believe that they did not 
choose Christ, but He chose them and or- 
dained them to bear much fruit? 

Yet we must always fall back on God. 
“We know that the comfort of God, the 
hope of God, prayer to God, are all needed; 
and that all we can make of all of them 
combined is not too much to make us 
steadily dutiful in word and deed.” Yes, 
we have eternal encouragement through 
union with the thought, the purpose, and 
the power, of God. 

We close with a prayer by John Douglas 
Adam: 

Heavenly Father, teach us to throw off 
our fears, our scepticism, regarding Thy 
gracious relation to us. May we turn to 
Thee in confidence that Thou art yearning 
to forgive and to receive every wandering 
and. burdened life. Amen. 
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Wednesday, 19th. 2 Thessalonians hil. 


1-5. 


Having sought for his brethren at Thes- 
salonica, good and cheerful hearts, that 
they may courageously endure and hope- 
fully wait until the day when their salva- 
tion is complete, the Apostle seeks recip- 
rocal prayers at their hands. They can do 
no greater thing for him than to pray on 
his behalf. That which comes by prayer 
is bound to be blessed. That which is 
given through God is sure to reach the 
person for whom it is intended. Do not 
deny your friends the benefaction of 
prayer. Not to pray for them is to keep 
from them the most precious thing in life. 

The Word of the Lord is “the word 
which God sent in good tidings of peace 
through Jesus Christ: He is Lord of all.” 
There is an eagerness in the Word of God. 
It “rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race.’ Paul would have the Gospel run 
through the earth. “Speed and security 
are contained in the idea: no hesitation 
about the next turn, no anxious picking of 
the way, and no opposition from devils 
and bad men.” He would have the Word 
recognized. He would have men see what 
potentialities lie in it for the reformation 
of character, the transfiguration of, life, 
the redemption of all institutions. He 
would have it protected from all monstrous 
men who could cheat their fellows of joy 
and hope and prevent society from being 
transformed into the Kingdom of God. 
There are bad men in the world who hate 
anything and everything that tends to the 
emancipation of the individual and the com- 
munity. They believe in vested interests, 
and will destroy or thwart all who could 
interfere with them. 

But Paul knows that God is on the side 
of good, that, if he can enlist the Divine 
codperation in his mission, victory is se- 
cure. Do we believe this to-day? Are we 
quite sure that the one only requisite for 
the turning of forlorn hopes into glorious 
successes is the codperation of God? Do 
we really believe that God has pledged 
Himself to stand by and help us? that He 
will establish the cause and make it per- 
manent? 

This is Paul’s belief; and in it he now 
reverts to prayer for those whose prayers 
he has been soliciting. He would have 
them so controlled in thought, emotion, 
and will, that they may be turned to the 
loving of God and to the patient waiting 
for the grand and august event of the 
second coming of their Lord. They were 
in danger of impatience and discourage- 
ment. He would have them loyal and 
true, however long the waiting time may 
be. 


O God, Who willest that all men should 
repent, we beseech Thee to endue Thy serv- 
ants with an unction of the Holy One as 
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they seek to proclaim Thy Word. Grant 
Thy blessing on all efforts to win the world 
to Christ. Bless those who are responding 
to the call to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel. Raise up more laborers 
for Thy harvest fields. In Christ's Name. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 20th. 2 Thessalonians iii. 6-18. 


The fanatical lounger was troubling the 
peace at Thessalonica. Expecting the 


speedy return of the Lord he declined to. 


be interested in anything else. He would 
not earn his own bread, but claimed the 
right as a brother to eat the bread earned 
by other people, and when he was criticised 
he began to make mischief. Paul feels that 
idleness and fanaticism are intolerable to 
Christianity. He knew the subtle dangers 
besetting an experience and a faith so 
wonderful as that produced by the Gospel, 
and therefore made it a rule that, although 
as an apostle he was entitled to monetary 
support from those whom he served, he 
would accept no remuneration, but would 
earn his livelihood by manual toil. The 
burden was heavy. It meant that he was 
laboring from early morning until far into 
the night, and that he was overtaxing his 


strength. 
Paul’s words are far-reaching. They 
show a_ sensible attitude toward labor. 


The principle enunciated applies to the 
man or woman of independent means. No 
one has a right to eat bread who has not 
earned it. If we are relieved from the 
necessity of engaging in business we ought 
to give ourselves to labor on behalf of 
those who contribute to our ease and com- 
fort. We must not be cumberers of the 
ground. We are not laboring if we are 
merely giving ourselves to culture and to 
travel. We are laboring when we bring 
to others the heritage which is theirs in 
Christ Jesus. The Christian rich must not 
be the idle rich. 

What are we to do with the idlers and 
the busybodies? We are to instruct and 
to exhort them. We must do so lovingly, 
for they are brothers. We must not treat 
them as enemies for they are not that. 
Recrimination is a dangerous and an un- 
profitable thing. We shall succeed better if 
we make them conscious of the authority 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Did He not say, 


“My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work”; “I must work the works of him 
that sent me’; “I have .... ordained 


you, that ye should bring forth fruit’; 
“Why stand ye.... idle?” If exhorta- 
tion and brotherly counsel have no effect 
and the idler does not change his course 
of life, the membership is exhorted to give 
him the cold shoulder. Let him feel that 
he is losing caste, that he is not welcome 
to the feast of love, that the Church is a 
society of honest-hearted, self-reliant, in- 


“concerned with 


dustrious people who give as much as they 
take from their fellows. 

Thus would the Apostle have his con- 
verts dwell in communion with the God of 
Peace, ever conscious of His presence 
Who tranquillizes and assures the heart. 


O Lord our God, we pray that we may 
be cleansed from our past sins and 
strengthened to follow the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, finding it our meat and 
drink to do Thy holy will. We beseech 
Thee to keep us always in Thy peace, and 
to grant that hereafter we may enjoy ever- 
lasting fellowship with Thee im heaven. 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 21st. 1 Timothy i. 1-7. 


Paul is now a man feeling the burden 
of age, recognizing the hazards of life, and 
deeply solicitous of the cause. Timothy 
is probably not more than thirty-five years 
of age, a man on whom grave respon- 
sibilities rested. An intense affection 
existed between these men. Paul was 
Timothy’s ideal; Timothy was Paul’s son. 
This is a letter born of friendship though 
burdened with a sense of responsibility. 
Plummer says, “Paul leans on Timothy 
while he guides him, and relies upon his 
thoughtfulness and circumspection in ques- 
tions requiring firmness, delicacy, and 
tactay 

The situation at Ephesus required strong 
leadership. There are some ministers who 
merely occupy pastorates. They prepare 
sermons, pay calls, organize institutions, 
but do not lead. Their churches are with- 
out devotion to the person of Christ; there 
is nothing challenging about their service. 
Paul would have a vital Christianity, 
challenging sincerity, animated by love. 
At Ephesus certain heretical notions are 
being propagated. It is evident that Paul 
knows who are responsible, but he is not 
individuals so much as 
with ideas. Men may be in the Church 
who are loyal to its services, zealous in its 
support, who yet are not evangelical. How 
often do we hear it said, “It does not 
matter what a man believes, so long as his 
life is rght!” Paul replies, “It is imper- 


‘ative that you should believe the truth in 


order that you may truly live.’ We do 
not know the precise nature of the heresies 
referred to. Spence says the Church was 
distracted with questions raised by Jewish 
teachers. White says: “A considerable 
and important part of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion has relation only to Palestine and Jeru- 
salem; it had no practical significance for 
the devotional life of the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, with the exception of the com- 
munity that worshiped at Hierapolis in 
Egypt. There is a strong temptation to 
mystics to justify to themselves the con- 


‘tinued use of an antiquated sacred book by 


a mystical interpretation of whatever in it 
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has ceased to apply to daily life. Thus 
Philo says of the Therapeute: ‘They 
read the Holy Scriptures and explain the 
philosophy of their Fathers in an allegori- 
cal manner, regarding the written words as 
symbols of hidden truth which is communi- 
cated in obscure figures.’ Those with 
whom Paul deals in the Pastoral Epistles 
were not the old-fashioned conservative 
Judaizers whom we meet in the Acts and 
the earlier Epistles; but rather, the pro- 
moters of an eclectic synthesis of the then 
fashionable Gentile philosophy and of the 
forms of the Mosaic law.” 

Paul would make religion a reality. He 
would not enter into discussions which lead 
nowhere. Life was too serious; it was a 
stewardship for which a man must give 
account to God. Hence Timothy will find 
that the best way to meet heretical ideas is 
not discussion and argument. You cannot 
destroy, though you may popularize, mod- 
ern cults, by attacking them in the pulpit. 
Be positive in your message. Appeal to 
the heart, to the conscience, to the per- 
sonal faith of hearers. What is so broad 
and comprehensive as love? What is so 
dynamic as an unselfish and pure heart? 
What is so compelling as an enlightened 
conscience? What can hold a man in life’s 
strain and stress like trust in the presence 
and the fidelity of God? If others have 
turned to vain wrangling, to empty talk, to 
argument, leave them to their fate. They 
will learn ere long that nothing is more 
futile. Preach a positive Gospel and you 
will win. 

O Lord, we praise Thee for that fullness 
of content which comes from dwelling with 
Thee; that we know Thy presence every- 
where and follow Thy guiding hand. 
Therefore have we joy and confidence and 
the assurance of hope. Help us to dwell 
with Thee this day. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Saturday, 22nd. 1 Timothy i. 8-11. 


The test of doctrine is the life. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” And 
Paul is resolved that the Christian name 
shall stand for Christlike deeds. The dispu- 
tants at Ephesus were dangerous because 
they were trying to camouflage sin. They 
professed loyalty to the law, yet they fla- 
grantly broke those commandments of 
Moses which were social. They started 
with a false theory about the body. They 
made it to be altogether earthly and de- 
graded. It was so degraded that it could 
not be purified. It was so degraded that the 
doctrine of the Resurrection was absurd. It 
was so degraded that the Incarnation could 
not be true. There were but two courses 
open: either you must beat and starve your 
body, or you must differentiate between 
yourself and your body. Your indulgence 
of your body could not hurt your soul; it 
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could inform it. Therefore these people 
condoned immoral and degraded acts on 
their own bodies or on the bodies of others. 
They could buy or sell bodies. There was 
no responsibility attaching to the body. 
The great thing was to think clever 
thoughts and to practise mystic rites. 

Paul will not tolerate unhealthy teach- 
ing. Genius is no excuse for degradation. 
Christianity does not shut its eyes to the 
delinquencies of the clever. It insists that 
your body must be presented a reasonable 
sacrifice to God, that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, that you must give 
account of the sins done in the body and 
to the bodies of other people. The law of 
Moses is a law of conduct. Its end is a 
Christ has not abrogated this 
feature of the Mosaic law; He has con- 
firmed it and made it universal. Sound 
doctrine, healthy, wholesome teaching, are 
devoid of casuistical quibblings. We must 
not impoverish the Gospel. It is the Word 
of the glorious and blessed God, and must 
be reverenced and obeyed. 


O God, send out Thy light and Thy 
truth that they may lead us. Help us to 
live virtuous lives. Make us sensitive 
against the insinuations of falsehood. 
Grant us a deeper loyalty to Thy Word. 
Help us to trust Thee im the darkness. 
Enable us to be faithful unto death. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 23rd. 1 Timothy i. 12-17. 


What a privilege it is to be a preacher of 
the Gospel, to have strength given within 
one’s soul to realize the significance of its 
message, to test its power, to discover 
its quickening and transforming energy! 
Oh, the wonder of the Gospel! This is 
what differentiates the preacher from the 
teacher or lecturer, the orator or enter- 
tainer; he speaks about a spiritual dynamic, 
about the discovery within himself of the 
presence of God and the regnancy of love. 
Then, as Spence says, “If we ask more 
particularly respecting the exact way in 
which Jesus Christ ‘enabled,’ or strength- 
ened Saint Paul within, we must think of 
his strange power of winning men to his 
Master’s side; we must remember his mi- 
raculous gifts over disease and even death; 
and last, but not least, that strength of en- 
durance, that brave, sweet patience which 
made his life of suffering borne for Christ 
so beautiful, so touching an example for 
man.” 

These faithful sayings were the first 
formulated creeds of Christianity; they 
were the watchwords of the Church. They 
refer to the common elements in Christian 
experience. White says: “This is quite 
evidently a saying in which the apostolic 
Church summed up its practical belief in 
the Incarnation. .... The preéxistence of 
Christ, as well as His resistless power to 
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save, is, of course, assumed in this noble 
summary of the Gospel. In the experiences 
of personal religion, each individual is 
alone with God. He sees naught but the 
Holy One and his own sinful self. And 
the more familiar a man becomes with the 
meeting of God face to face, the less likely 
is he to be deceived as to the gulf which 
parts him—limited, finite, defective—from 
the Infinite and Perfect. Paul says: ‘T 
was such a sinner that antecedently one 
might doubt whether I could be «saved or 
was worth saving. But Christ had a 
special object in view in extending to me 
His mercy. Greater long-suffering He 
could not show in any. case than in mine, 
nor find a sinner that so required all His 
long-suffering, not a part only.’ If there 
had been only one soul of a sinful man to 
save, it would have needed the Incarnation 
to save that soul. In Saint Paul’s case 
conversion had been preceded by a long 
internal struggle on his part and patience 
on Christ’s. part. ‘It is hard for thee to 
kick against the goad.’ No one who ever 
afterwards hears the gracious invitation 
of Christ need hang back from accepting 
it by reason of the greatness of his sin.” 


O Lord, we thank Thee for Thy gra- 
cious invitation to come to°Thee for rest, 
to come to Thee for the water of hfe. We 
thank Thee that Thou canst heal our 
wounds, that Thou canst restore our souls, 
that Thou art able and willing to save to 
the uttermost. Help us to rejoice in the 
fullness of Thy salvation. Amen. 


Monday, 24th. 1 Timothy 1. 18-20. 


Every minister of Christ knows the pos- 
sibility of becoming too familiar with holy 
things, of interpreting a text instead of 
expounding an experience, of exhorting to 
habits which he himself does not cultivate, 
of forgetting his first love. Every min- 
ister is in danger of becoming professional, 
discharging duties without emotion. There 
is an old German picture of a preacher ad- 
dressing a multitude with eloquent tone 
and gesture, but behind him is Satan, who 
is touching his brain and controlling the 
whole harangue. So Paul would remind 
Timothy of his ordination, of the hour 
when he yielded his young life to the serv- 
ice of his Lord. He recalls the emotions 
of the hour, the solemn ordaining act, the 
charge that was delivered to him; how he 
was made a steward of the riches of God, 
enlisted in the army of the Lord, placed 
‘under the discipline of Christ. He enjoins 
loyalty to his vows, challenges him to be a 
good soldier, charges him to remember 
that the Gospel is a trust, that he must 
make conscience of his ways, and never, 
never use Gospel terms except in the Gos- 
pel sense. 

Paul then refers to two men. who had 
tampered with this trust, men who had 


repudiated certain cardinal elements in the 
Christian faith, men who had suffered 
moral shipwreck because they had wished 
to retain their office in order to state the 
things which they knew were contrary to 
apostolic teaching. No crime more heinous 
could be committed by a minister than 
the substitution of sophism for truth. We 
must be honest men. Of all base coinage 
that of words is the most contemptible. 
The delivery of these men to Satan was an 
act of terrible significance, and one which 
apparently only an apostle could inflict. Its 
object was corrective; its end and pur- 
pose were “not revenge for the sin, but the 
ultimate recovery of the sinner.” “The 
Gospel is both spiritual and ethical. It 
demands faith and it makes a good con- 
science possible. When a _ professing 
Christian lets go one or other of these he 
makes shipwreck. And it is sometimes 
not until some severe trouble comes that 
he returns to a life of trust and obedi- 
ence.” 


“O God, the Protector of all that trust in 
Thee, without Whom nothing is strong, 
nothing is holy, increase and multiply upon 
us Thy mercy; that, Thou being our Ruler 
and Guide, we may so pass through things 
temporal, that we finally lose not the things 
eternal. Grant this, our Heavenly Father, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 25th. 1 Timothy ii. 1. 

Next to the general charge to be true to 
his ordination vows Paul exhorts Timothy 
to give special attention to public prayer. 
Many a minister is so absorbed in prepar- 
ing his discourse that he has no time to 
prepare his devotions. The result is that 
our congregations seem utterly indifferent 
to the importance of our prayer service. 
Whether asking for particular benefits, or 
leading the congregation into the inner 
presence where God is, or carrying the 
needs of individuals to the mercy seat, or 
offering to God the adoration which is His 
due, see that your prayers have a universal 
sweep. Let every man be included. Re- 
member that your Lord said, “When ye 
pray, say: Our Father.” There are two 
quotations I would make. First, by 
Trench, who, referring to the giving of 
thanks, says that this particular form of 
prayer will subsist in heaven, when, in 
the very nature of things, all other forms 
of prayer will have ceased in the entire 
fruition of the things prayed for, for then 
only will the redeemed know how much 
they owe to their Lord. Second, by Rey- 
nolds: “It is difficult for us always to 
love all men, to think of all men as equally 
dear to God, or to regard all men as equally 
capable of being blessed. Timothy, after 


‘reading this letter, probably walked along 


the marble colonnade of the great temple 
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of Artemis, or heard the hum of some 
twenty thousand Asiatic Greeks crowded 
in the vast theater to witness the gladia- 
torial fights, or encountered a procession 
of Bacchantes, or turned into the syna- 
gogue on the side of the Coresias and saw 
the averted looks, and felt the bitter hatred 
of some old friends. We, with some 
knowledge of the modern world, have to 
look into the ‘hells’ upon earth; to survey 
the gold fields and battlefields; the African 
slave hunts; the throngs and saloons of 
Pekin, Calcutta, and Paris; the monasteries 
of Tibet; and make prayers, petitions, in- 
tercessions, and thanksgivings, too, on be- 
half of all men. In the beginning of the 
Gospel Timothy received this quiet in- 
junction from the Apostle Paul. Now the 
one whispered word feels like the voice of 
many waters and mighty thunderings over 
the whole Church of God.” 


O God, Who willest all men to be saved, 
Who art kind to the unthankful and the 
evil, Who didst commend Thy love toward 
us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us, help us, we pray, to love whom 
Thou dost love, and to intercede for those 
for whom Christ died. Open our eyes to 
see men as Thou dost see them, in all the 
possibilities of regenerated human nature. 
Strengthen us that we may seek to rescue 
them. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 26th. 1 Timothy ii. 2-7. 


The stability of the State rests more 
largely upon the influence of public wor- 
ship than statesmen and publicists are 
wont to acknowledge. The fact that week 
by week multitudes are engaged in invoca- 
tion on behalf of rulers and all in authority 
does much to engender respect for law 
and order. Destroy public worship and 
you leave society to the mercy of party 
politicians, agitators and the socially re- 
bellious. The fact that we pray for rulers 
does not mean that we condone their 
wrongs or support their policies. It does 
mean that we respect law and order. 

What a wonderful sweep there is in the 
Pauline definitions of the Divine purpose! 
“God .... willeth that all men should be 
saved.” Doctor Horton has an. excellent 
note on this passage: “Calvin, in order 
to escape the force of this truth, would 
interpret al] as men of all kinds. This is 
the way in which a theory discolors truth. 
An equally striking example, however, of 
the same fact is found in the dogmatic use 
which universalism makes of this text. 
The will of God does not override the will 
of man. In making free wills He sets over 
against Himself personalities that act as 
a limit on His own freedom, because it is 
a greater enrichment of the Divine Nature 
to win one voluntary and whole-hearted 
human soul than it is an infringement of it 
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to have some souls that resist His grace. 
All that is said in this message is that God’s 
constant will is to have the heart and the 
loyalty of all men; and His salvation ap- 
plies equally to all by the very nature of 
the Incarnation.” 

Why should we pray for all? Why pray 
for rulers good and bad? Because all men 
have but one God. Against Him they sin, 
from Him they derive pardon. Because all 
men have but one Mediator through Whom 
they can find the way to God, “who gave 
himself a ransom for all.” The Atone- 
ment is universal. Paul is using Christ’s 
own word when he speaks of a ransom. 
He does not say or imply that the ransom 
was paid to God or to any other person. 
As Doctor Horton says: “The language 
moves in a region of metaphor. Death and 
sin are the personification to which the ran- 
som is paid; death and sin therefore are 
the tyrants from which many are delivered. 
The price paid by our Lord was the sub- 
mission of His life—to death and of Him- 
self to the tyranny of sin—nat of course ~ 
in yielding to sin, but in bearing the outra- 
geous injuries of sin in His own Person. 
This was on behalf of all, but in the nature 
of the case it can only be in the place of 
those who by faith in Him occupy the 
position which He has bought for them.” 

This is the burden of Paul’s ministry. 
Whenever he confronts men it is with 
the sense of their salvability. No one felt 
more acutely the darkness and misery un- 
der which they lived, but he looked on them 
with Divinely illumined eyes and saw what 
they might become. Whenever he stood 
up to speak it was in the certainty that if 
he could make men understand and believe 
the facts as to the purpose of God and the 
Atonement of Christ they would be trans- 
formed in character and in experience, joy 
and peace and hope taking the place of 
doubt and despair. Preaching is great 
work, if you know what you are doing and 
really aim at and produce results. 


O God, we thank Thee that Thy purpose 
is without partiality. Thou lovest all, and 
willest to save all. We pray for all men 
everywhere that they may hear and obey 
Thy Gospel. Enable Thy servants to 
preach the Word. Make it quick and pow- 
erful we pray Thee, in Christ's Name. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 27th. 1 Timothy ii. 8-15. 


The Christians of Paul’s day did not 
know anything of the type of public sery- 
ice which is the vogue to-day. In that day 
those who were taught of God were per- 
mitted and encouraged to tell their mes- 
sage and those who felt the constraint of 
the Spirit were exhorted to pray aloud. 
There was no service where the sponta- 
neous prayer of the layman might not be 
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heard. Paul lays down two rules, however, 
and they are important. First, when a man 
stands in the sanctuary and lifts his hands 
in supplication to God, those hands must 
be holy. Water can wash away outward 
pollution, but water cannot wash away un- 
righteous, selfish, impure deeds. See that 
your hands do not execute unholy acts if 
you would win favor with God. Second, 
a man who engages in prayer must not try 
to “knock” his fellows either present or 
absent. He is praying to his Father and 
their Father, and therefore must pray in 
love. 

Is Paul encouraging women to pray in 
public, only insisting that when they do so 
it shall be in modesty of attire and of man- 
ner, winning their influence not by any- 
thing external, but by the beauty of good- 
ness which characterizes their everyday 
service? Commentators are divided. I 
share the opinion of those who think that 
this is the significance of the words “in 
like manner.” Doctor Horton thinks that 
as later in the Epistle women are forbid- 
den to teach in public, Paul cannot have 
meant that they should pray in public. 

As to women teaching I cannot refrain 
from again quoting Doctor Horton: 
“Happily Scripture as a whole, and even 
Paul in other passages, puts woman in a 
very different place; and our Lord has 
raised her to a dignity no asceticism can 
tarnish, and no prejudice can ultimately 
obscure. Some allowance must be made 
for the personal element in Paul. If he 
had ever been married, he had no wife as 
a companion and friend; and in hardly 
any great man does woman seem to have 
had so small a part. To use him as an 
argument for the depreciation or suppres- 
sion of women is to seize on his infirmities 
and limitations as a man, and to make 
them points in his authority as an apostle. 
As it could be no genuine reason for keep- 
ing woman in subjection, even if Eve was 
created after Adam, and if she was the 
cause of his fall, so it can be no decisive 
prohibition of her speaking and teaching, 
that Paul, from special circumstances, or 
from a certain interpretation of the law, 
which he did not in other respects allow 
to be binding, was led to prohibit her 
speaking and teaching in the churches of 
his time. The question after all must be, 
not, Does Paul prohibit women from teach- 
ing? but, Does the Spirit of God use them 
as teachers?” 


O God, we thank Thee for the privilege 
of prayer. We thank Thee for all gracious 
influences which have come into our lives 
through the intercession of others. We 
thank Thee for godly mothers. We thank 
Thee for those women through whom 
blessing came in Bible times. We thank 
Thee for godly women not a few, whom 
Thou hast raised up to serve succeeding 
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generations, and for those whom Thou art 
using to-day to extend Thy Kingdom at 
home and abroad. Bless them, we beseech 
Thee, and increase their number, for 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 28th. 


Christianity is intolerant of double stand- 
ards as between clergy and laymen, or 
between men and women. But somehow 
human nature is slow to surrender its prej- 
udices and hence you find men within the 
fold of the Christian Church ignoring or 
explaining away such teaching as is to be 
found in this passage. Paul evidently ex- 
pects clergymen to be married and to have 
families, yet whole sections of the Church 
say that clergymen should not marry. 
Paul says that a clergyman like any other 
Christian must live a moral life and keep 
only to the woman to whom he is plighted 
in holy wedlock. There are churchmen 
who say that a clergyman may still remain 
a minister of Christ notwithstanding his 
moral failure, and that what Paul forbids 
is a minister marrying a second time. We 
shall do well to respect the teaching of the 
Apostle and to restore it to its rightful 
authority. “Like priest, like people’; and 
if we are to see the Church of God an as- 
sembly of spiritually minded men and 
women the ministers of that Church must 
live and preach a sincere and godly life. 

Paul thinks the ministry is a beautiful 
calling. To desire such an office, at once 
so delicate and so difficult, is yet to devote 
yourself to the most beautiful service on 
earth. But a man who would do beautiful 
things must be beautiful of soul. He must 
be above criticism in personal life. In his 
spirit as in his thinking he must be self- 
controlled, a man of poise and discretion. 
Not only in his private judgments and at- 
titudes, but also in his behavior must he 
be free from passion. His heart must be 
generous, his door always open to his peo- 
ple, the lonely must think of his house as 
a home and ever find a welcome at his 
door. He must not only know the doc- 
trines of Christianity, but also must have 
the ability to instruct others in them. 

A true. ministry will be a teaching min- 
istry. Beware of the modern temptation 
to announce vaudeville topics, and to dis- 
cuss problems in economics and in soci- 
ology to which you have not given more 
than a semester’s’ study. It ‘only makes 
your people cross. They know that you 
are talking about things of which your 
knowledge is very elementary, and that you 
would not be doing so if you knew or be- 
lieved the things they engaged you to 
teach when they first called you to the 
pastorate. The man who desires the beau- 
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‘tiful calling of a pastor will not be a 


brawler quarreling with people either at 
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home or abroad; he will not strike people 
or take an interest in contention and bitter- 
ness. He will not be always insisting on 
his rights, but will endeavor to view every- 
thing in a spirit of equity and sweet rea- 
sonableness. In his family life he will 
neither be complacent nor passionate, but 
with dignity and kindness will control his 
household. 

The minister must be a man of experi- 
ence, knowledge and standing among the 
Christian brotherhood. The immature are 
apt to be vain and puffed up with pride. 
Their conceit is apt to delude them. A 
minister must enjoy a stainless reputation 
in the world outside the Church. There 
must be no possibility of men winking their 
eyes and shrugging their shoulders when 
his name is mentioned. The Church 
should be very slow at allowing converted 
guttersnipes to occupy pastoral offices. 
Earnesttiess, sincerity, devotion, on the 
part of a converted drunkard, prize fighter, 
convict or licentious person are most com- 
mendable. Everyone in the Church should 
rejoice in their rescue and transformation. 
But the power of habit and of association 
is such that men of this type have terrible 
battles ahead, and if it should be that they 
were to stumble or slip, the reproach of 
their fall would rest upon the Church. 
Hence the most important offices must be 
filled by men who during many years have 
lived blameless, consecrated lives. 


Our God, Who art the Author of all 
goodness, the Source of love, the Creator 
of the beautiful, we pray that we may 
learn to worship Thee in the beauty of 
holiness. May we be transformed by the 
renewing of our minds that we may know 
Thy good and perfect will! Grant that 
our conduct may adorn the Gospel. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 29th. 1 Timothy iii. 8-13. 


We do not know the precise work done 
by the deacons. ‘They appear to have been 
somewhat subordinate to the elders, and 
fidelity in their office may have been a 
qualification for the office of elder. They 
had some sort of special responsibility for 
the poor. They are enjoined not to that 
sort of gravity which is associated with a 
long face but with a quiet dignity that does 
not interfere with innocent, childlike hap- 
piness. 

A great responsibility attaches to those 
officers of the Church who are given the 
privilege of entry into all manner of homes. 
They are not given this courtesy in order 
that they may bring gossip about those 
whom they last visited, or gather tales to 
carry to the next house. The people whom 
they last visited are going to cherish what 
they heard and to repeat it as perfectly 
harmless and honorable. If they find pas- 
tors saying in one home what they contra- 
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dict in another they will resent their visits 
and withdraw their confidence. Ministers 
and deacons need to set a watch upon their 
lips. ‘Not only must they watch their lips 
but also they must regulate their habits. 
Paul will not tolerate a church member 
who is addicted to alcohol. If he does not 
insist on total abstinence he does insist on 
sobriety, and the pastor or deacon whose 
presence in the home challenges the host 
to produce a decanter is living unworthily. 
Just so the church officer who would be 
without teproach must not be a man who 
is eager about money and who introduces 
the stock exchange into his work of pas- 
toral visitation. He goes as a steward of 
the Gospel; he is received because of the 
treasure in his soul; he does his parish- 
ioners a wrong if he does not give them 
that which his visit implies. So serious 
are the duties of pastor and deacon that 
those chosen should be given a probation- 
ary trial to discover their fitness for office. 
If men believed in the Church they would 
have more respect for its offices and real- 
ize the honor and responsibility of election 
thereto. 

The women referred to were probably 
deaconesses, though the Authorized Ver- 
sion thinks the reference is to the wives of 
deacons as did also Luther, Bengel and 
others. Doctor Reynolds says: “In the 
Western Church the order (of deaconess) 
did not cease to exist until the fifth cen- 
tury and was continued in the Greek 
Church till the twelfth. The deaconess 
vanished into the cloister until partially 
revived in comparatively modern times.” 
These women are to carry an atmosphere 
of gentleness and purity. They must be 
very watchful about their speech. Women 
naturally incline to discuss details of family 
life, and they must learn not to say any- 
thing critical and derogatory about the 
members of the church among whom they 
labor. They must be characterized by self- 
control and fidelity in all things. The same 
standards of virtue which Paul enjoins on 
ministers, he enjoins on deacons; they 
must be loyal to their plighted troth, they 
must control their households with dignity. 
Thus they win honor to themselves and 
confidence in the councils of the faithful. 


Our Father, we pray for the gift of the 
spirit of graciousness, that in our speech 
and behavior we may win our fellows to 
the love of the Gospel. We pray for self- 
mastery and self-control, for victory over 
the allurements of the world and the en- 
ticements of riches. We ask that i all 
our intercourse with our fellows we may 
impart to them the treasures of Thy mercy 
and grace. For Christ's sake. Amen.. 


Sunday, 30th. 1 Timothy iii. 14-16. 


The ministry becomes impoverished 
when a pastor becomes so much absorbed 
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in the mechanism that he loses the fair 
vision of the Church as a Divine thing 
and as the most stable thing in the universe. 
The pastor who realizes the significance of 
individuals and the mightiness of an ag- 
gregate of souls predestinated to the reali- 
zation of God’s eternal purpose knows a 
life with which no other vocation can com- 
pare. Some time ago I was approached by 
a minister who had the true instinct. For 
a season he had been compelled to abandon 
the task of pastor on account of. sickness. 
He had turned his attention to business, 
but when he visited me he said, “When 
once a man has had the joy of working on 
souls he cannot fritter away his life work- 
ing on things.” 

Human behavior is conditioned by the 
things men believe in and the views they 
hold of society. Here are two figures of 
the Church. It is first the household of 
God. The Apostle does not throw emphasis 
on the building but on the household, that 
is, the community of those who belong to 
God and whose lives are regulated by His 
wishes. He is the Lord, He is the House- 
holder, and the behavior of each member 
must be such as meets with His approval. 
Again, the Christian community in any 
given place is the pillar of truth, that is, it 
is the organized expression of what gives 
stability and purpose to society. Its prin- 
ciples are universal, it represents nothing 
that is partial or arbitrary. 

That which the Church enshrines and 
which gives stability to society is so won- 
drous that Paul falls into song in its de- 
scription. Because of what Christ is and 
what He means you cannot trifle with or 
belittle the Church which enshrines Him. 
Beware of the man who trifles with the 
Church of God; it embodies the greatest 
idea the world has ever known. Doctor 
Horton says: “The mystery is expressed 
in verse. Certain words of the hymn must 
be supplied, e.g.: 


“Tet us praise Christ our Lord— 

Who was manifested in flesh, 

Was shown to be such as He was in 

Spirit, / 

Was seen of angels, 

Was preached among the nations, 

Was believed on in the world, 

Was taken up into glory.’ 


“This, we suppose, is a fragment of a 
Christian hymn, such as Pliny says the 


Christians were wont to sing to Christ as 
God.” 


O Lord, great art Thou and. greatly to 
be praised. Those who behold Thy inef- 
fable glory in the world beyond, cease not 
to ascribe unto Thee honor and glory, maj- 
esty and power. And we who are saved 
by Thy grace would bend our knees to 
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Thee and call Thee blessed. _Grant that our 
lives may magnify Thy praise. Amen. 


Monday, 31st. 1 Timothy iv. 1-5. 


Dean Spence says: “Different from 
Buddhism or even from Mohammedanism, 
Christianity has found acceptance among 
widely different nationalities. The religion 
of the Crucified alone among religions 
has a fair claim to the title of a world reli- 
gion. Its cradle was in the East, but it 
rapidly found a ready acceptance in the 
West, and in the present day it may be 
said not only to exist but also to exercise 
a vast and ever increasing influence in all 
the four quarters of the globe.” 

He who has caught the vision of the 
Church as enshrining, all that belongs to a 
new and perfect social order, to the King- 
dom of God, all those elements of char- 
acter and association which belong to Jesus 
Christ, cannot tolerate those petty refine- 
ments of life which are the delight of as- 
cetics and sectarians. The Spirit that dwelt 
in the Church and expressed itself in such 
dramatic forms as are seen in the Acts of 
the Apostles, compelling men to recognize 
the oneness of our race in Christ and that 
“God is no respecter of persons,” led the 
apostles to guard against the introduction 
of false and divisive principles into the 
Church. The expediencies and diplomacies 
which are insinuated into the minds of 
men by the spirit of evil must be recog- 
nized as specious lies and repudiated by all 
who are loyal to Christ. 

Men who speak lies in the name of reli- 
gion are reprobate. “Their hypocrisy con- 
sists in their assumption of a mask of holi- 
ness, which holiness they consider as 
derived from their false asceticism and their 
abstinence from things which the Apostle 
shows are lawful. These men try to teach 
the efficacy of a substitution of certain 
counsels of perfection in place of a faith- 
ful, loving life. They base their teaching 
on wild, oriental speculations about the evil 
nature of all matter. They were often 
themselves evil livers, who, conscious of 
their own stained, scarred lives, strove with 
a show of outward sanctity and hypocriti- 
cal self-denial to beguile and to lead astray 
others, and in the end to make them as 
vile as themselves.” These aré the branded 
ones whose consciences are scarred as 
showing that they have the moral sense of 
the spiritually enslaved who come to be- 
lieve and to act as. though their own lies 
were true. % 


O God, help us to guard ourselves against 
those tendencies to insincerity which may 
lead us into spiritual impotence. Forbid 
that the light that is in us should become 
darkness, and that we should learn to be- 
lieve our own lies. Help us to know the 
truth and so to win our freedom. For 
Chrisi’s sake. Amen. 


